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British Labourites 
revolt on German rearming 


By Gordon Schaffer 
Guardian special correspondent 

LONDON 
eae split in the British Labour Party 
over German rearmament is not 
just a revolt against a single aspect 
of policy; it is a challenge to the whole 
bi-partisan approach to foreign affairs. 
Opponents of the Attlee-Morrison- 
Gaitskell leadership are no longer just 
the Bevanites, but include half the 

last Labour government members. 
Chuter Ede, up to now a right-wing 
stalwart, is among the rebels both in 
regard to German rearmament and to 
the expenditure on defense. Wilfred 
Fienburgh, a former Labour Party em- 
ploye who was expected to strengthen 
the official leaders when he was given 
a seat in Parliament, was foremost in 
the revolt. Hugh Dalton, who has never 
abandoned his hope to become foreign 
secy. in a future Labour government, 


PEORIA WANTS ‘RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTATION’ IN CONGRESS 





Labor, farmers, clergy join up to retire Velde 


Guardian special correspondent 
CHICAGO 
QO’ April 13, when Illinois will hold 
the earliest primaries in the nation, 
House Un-American Activities Comm. 
chairman Harold H. Velde “faces the 
fight of his political life’ (Chicago 
Daily News, 2/18) in the 18th Congres- 
sional District—Peoria and surrounding 
communities. The witch-hunt expert 
will be opposed in the Republican 
primary by Robert H. Allison, widely- 
known State Assemblyman for 20 years. 
Scheduled to retire this year, Allison 
was persuaded to run by labor, farmer, 
Negro, clergy and senior-citizen groups 
who to oust Velde have formed a Non- 
Partisan Comm. for Responsible Rep- 
resentation in Congress (619 Barker Av., 
Peoria 5, Ill.). Here is Allison’s record: 
@ Considered by AFL the best pro- 
labor man in the Legislature; honored 
as such at last AFL state convention. 


@ Opposed Tafi-Hartley and the 


Broyles witch-hunting bills. 
@ A leading sponsor of pro-labor 
legislation; voted for FEPC. 


CLERGY’S DIM VIEW: Ali labor is 
supporting Allison. Farmers, who have 
backed Velde in the past, are thinking 
carefully this time; Allison addressed 
a meeting of some 200 farmers recent- 
ly—an exceptional crowd in that area. 
Many key Negro leaders are behind 
Allison on the basis of Velde’s anti- 
Negro record. 

Important support for Allison is also 
coming from clergymen; a Striking 
pamphlet published by the Non-Parti- 
san Committee, “Religious Leadership 
vs. McCarthyism & Veldeism,” repro- 
duces newspaper clips recalling the 
storm of criticism when Velde began 
investigating “communism in_ the 
churches” last year. Velde’s own min- 
ister condemned him for that attack. 
Local ministers also take a dim view 
of Velde’s alleged tie-up with the liquor 











THIS WEEK: IN THE BIGGER GUARDIAN 


® Guardian reporter rides a jimcrow train 
Eugene Gordon tells how he took a hand 


@ What the unions are doing about unemployment 
Victor Perlo’s 2d report on the economy........p. 6 


‘@ “Salt of the Earth”’—exciting film venture 
James Aronson reviews a new kind of movie... .p. 11 


@ Introducing the Spectator: A new Guardian feature 
The world of Off-Broadway 

@ Caracas: The Americas weigh poverty vs. witch-hunting 
Kumar Goshal interprets the developments 


EXCLUSIVE NEXT WEEK: D. N. PRITT, NOTED BRITISH LAWYER, 
ANALYZES THE RECORD IN THE CASE OF 


MORTON SOBELL 











and gambling interests. 


WANT BETTER ANSWERS: The pri- 
mary fight opens against a background 
of severe unemployment in Peoria. 
Some 12,000 are on the streets out of 
a total work-force of 85,000, with over 
9,000 laid off at the huge Caterpillar 
plant now represented by UAW-CIO. 
Velde’s answer to workers has been 
more red-hunts; he has threatened to 
go into the Rock Island (Quad Cities) 


2 , 
HAROLD H, VELDE 
His own minister turned away 


area—one of the hardest hit in the 
nation on unemployment— to “investi- 
gate” labor there. A more practical ap- 
proach is being taken by the Allison- 
backing United Electrical Workers, 
which has six locals in Peoria; as a 
result of its activity, the City Council 
has invited all labor unions to a special 
meeting on unemployment. The meet- 
ing was called after UE organizer Bill 


(Continued on Page 4) 


helped direct the campaign from his 
sickbed. Even more significantly, many 
of the younger men who have hitherto 
pinned their hope of advancement on 
sedulous support for Attlee, Morrison 
and Gaitskell now openly oppose them, 


THE BITTER BLOW: The vote of the 
Labour MP's proclaimed to France and 








Bree mee wn es tae HE 


Herblock tn Washington Post 
“HAVE A CARE, SIR.” 


the world the strength of British oppo- 
Sition to German rearmament. 

An even more bitter blow to the 
right-wing leaders was the strong 
minority against them in the party’s 
National Executive. Because of the way 
the trade union block-vote operates 
when the Executive is elected at the 
party conference, the 13 union repre- 
sentatives are in effect chosen by the 
big unions who are all at the moment 
under right-wing leadership. When this 
section of the Executive revolts, then 
the leaders’ policy is indeed in peril. 


REASONS FOR APATHY: Many fac- 
tors have led to this crisis. The MP's 
have been strongly influenced by un- 
mistakable signs of rank-and-file un- 
rest. At the last election, left-wingers 
like Driberg, Freeman and Bing held 
difficult seats when right-wingers were 
soundly defeated. Many Labour MP’s 
know they would face defeat in a new 
election. Everywhere the story is told 
of the apathy developing in the Labour 
Party. Recently one right-wing ex- 
Labour minister had an audience of 17 
at a widely-advertised meeting, and 
another had six. 

The careerists—and there are plenty 
in the party—are realizing they cannot 
hold popular support with a policy in 
many ways more reactionary than that 
of the Tories. 


BANKRUPT BUTSKELLISM: Most of 
the rebels have been forced into action 
by events of the last few weeks. When 
the Economist recently analyzed the 
economic situation under the heading 
“Dilemma of Mr. Butskell” (meaning 
the policy shared by Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Butler and ex-Labour 
Chancellor Gaitskell), it said what 
everybody knows: that Butler and 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Congress shooting 


READING, PA. 
An excuse for character assassina- 


dion against progressives, commu- 
nists, liberals — anyone who is 
against McCarthy — was suppied 
by the shooting of the Congressmen 
recently. The assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley by an anarchist was 
charged against Socialists at the 
time. My father and a_ future 
brother-in-law were fired by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. here at 
that time for being Socialists—the 
group charged by the public press 
with the offense. 

The same old story all over again 
now—accuse sOmebody else to ex- 
cuse themselves of the guilt of hav- 
igg caused or been responsible for 
it. Fred M. Merkel 


Joe’s gonna get you 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Hush, little voter, don't you 

McCarthy's gonna get you a 
eien spy.” 

If that “foreign spy” ain't hot, 

McCarthy’s gonna get you a “Ro?- 
shan plot.” 

If that “plot” won't hold in court, 

McCarthy's gonna get you a Mon- 
mouth Fort. 

If that Fort should be a bore, 

McCarthy’s gonna get you a Sec’t’ary 
of War. 

If that ‘Sec’ calls spade a spacs, 

McCarthy's gonna get you a “red 
blockade.” 

If that, too, turns out a blight, 

Joe's still the loudest, durn menace 
in sight. 


sith, 
“for- 


Colton P. 


A tip for Joe 

CLEVELAND, O.° 

McCarthy is intent on wiping 
@©ut communism. Let's give him a 
“helpful” tip on where to find a 
lot of it that he seems to have 
completely overlooked: the prin- 
ciples defining communism—‘“from 
each according to his ability; to 
each according to his needs.” These 
principles have been practiced by 
parents in rearing their children, 
and before man appeared on earth, 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


The presecutor claimed =a 
statement by [inth Fur & 
Leather Workers pres. Ben] 
Gold in the Fur & Leather 
Worker in Sept, 1950, proved he 
Was still a Communist at heart, 
The statement said: “I still be- 
lieve in the principles of free 
democracy.” Gold also said he 
does net believe in “the violent 
overthrow ¢6f a democratically 
elected = govermment.” Lowther 
said this really meant Gold be- 
lieved in the vielent overthrow 
of the U.S. government. 

—York (Pa) Gazette & Daily, 

March 6. 


One year free 
of each item 
this heading 
Miller, York, 


sub to sender 

published under 
Vinner: Pau) H. 
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among 
mals, 


the kirds and higher ant- 
since nene of their young 
could reach maturity and = self- 
reliance without aid from their 
parents in conformity with these 
communist principles. Wouldn't the 
thought drive McCarthy berserk? 

L. ¢. D. 


Both need clipping 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


We have Sen. Bricker with his 
“Which Clause” and we have Sen. 
Joe McCarthy with his “Witch 
Claws.” Harry Piles 


The Condon district 


RICHMOND, CALIF. 

Our county is part of the 6th 
Congressional] istrict represented 
by the much aitacked Congressman 
Robert L. Condon. The IPP sup- 
ported Condon in the last election 


and we hope to do so again if 
(and that’s the big question) he 
gets the nomination from the 


Demo Party. While the rank-and- 
file members cf the local Demo 
clubs and of the unions support his 
eandidacy, there are rumors afcot 
that the top brass of the Demo 
Party are planning to dump h'm 
in favor of a “safe” candidate. 
Typical top-brass strategy of re- 
treat . . . and sure defeat for any 
Demo candidate who runs for this 
Congressional post. We progressives 
are doing everything we can to c>n- 
vince our friencs in the Demo Party 
and in the unions (all the unions 
in our county supported Condon— 
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AFL, CIO. Independent, R.R.) to 
fight for Condon's candidacy. 
Sylvia Russe 


Ermine Pierson 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The enclosed $25 contribution is 
sent in memory of and tribute to 
Ermine Pierson, beloved friend, who 
died on Feb. 21 in Brooklyn. A 
native of Seattle, Wash., Ermine was 
a pioneer in organizing white col- 
lar workers in welfare agencies. 

Always intensely compassionate 
and deeply moved by man's in- 
humanity to man, she gave time, 
energy and support in the fight 
to save Wiliie McGee, to affirm the 
dignity and rights of Mrs. Ingram, 
to secure justice in the Rosenberg 
ease and to bring comfort and as- 
surance to the children of the vic- 
tims of the Smith Act. 

Virginia White 
Maud Russell 
Ida Pruitt 


Unemployed council 
BRONX, N.Y. 

It's high time for an unemployed 
counci) in Greater New York. The 
unemployed army is growing. Con- 
struction of the 2nd Av. subway 
would create a lot of jobs, and 
would ease the suffering of the 
subway sardines. Many hosp‘tals 
are needed in New York City. 

sid Howard 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Could ya spare a dollar for a 
cup of coffee?” 


A fix—in the neck 
TRACY CITY, TENN. 

The people wanted a change. I 
think they will get it—in the neck. 
I have been observing the working 
of the capitalist system ever since 
Woodrow Wilson kept us out of 
World War I. Then the Republicans 
brought us Peace, Plenty and Pros- 
perity, etc., etc., and we are still 
in a hell of a fix. Ga. W, 


Escalator indigestion 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Down, Please! 
During th's so-called “National 
Readjustment” with lay-offs and 
shcrt-work weeks, the workers find 
the escalator pacts rumbling down 
their empty bellies. Eino Hilitunen 


Social Security 

ST. MARIES, IDAHO 

The GUARDIAN is doing a real 
service in alerting people to the 
danger of our reactionary leaders 
doing away with what security we 
now have. in their proposals to 
“improve” the Social Security Act. 
Particularly good was the Jan. 4 
article, “GOP moves to plunder $18 
billion Social Security fund.” It 
pceinted out te good points of the 
Lehman Bill to liveralize and ex- 
tend Social Security protection; 
warned against the U.S Chamber 
of Commerce plan for raiding the 
trust fund built up by workers, 
and abolishing the present Old Age 
Assistance 
grants to an 


program, thus reducing 


indefinite dole. There 


was also the warning that the 
changes proposed by Rep. Car] T. 
Curtis, although “somewhat di‘s- 
guised are the old C. of C. 
plan.” 

I was therefore quite dismayed 


to read, in the March 1 Mail Bag, 
the letter by Jim Higgins. in which 
he says that the “contractual con- 


cept of the so-called ‘trust fund’ 

must be completely’ eradi- 
cated.” Also that Rep. Curtis 
“seems to be on the right track.” 


Regarding the trust fund, all work- 
ers believe that the money de- 
ducted from their pay checks was 
for their insurane and that it can 
never be ritht to steal it. It will 
be preity hard to “eradicate” this 
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REPORT TO READERS 


e = Cd 
Bigger paper — bigger job! 
P YOU ARE A SUBSCRIBER outside the metropolitan New 

York area, your GUARDIAN is fatter by four pages this week 
—an expansion we hope we can maintain as a minimum and 
make the very most of journalistically for the future. 

As we said when we announced this change, we have struck 
no bonanza—in fact we depend directly on you to help us foot 
the bills with a widened readership and some extra gustaining 
support on your own if you are not already chipping in. But the 
fact is that the urgency of issues affecting us all have dictated 
this expansion even though our fortunes don’t warrant it. 

@ Growing unemployment demands accurate analysis: 
What are the real figures? Where is it concentrated? Why is 
it happening? Can it be headed off? How?, New Deal economist 
Victor Perlo is tackling these questions in the GUARDIAN. 

@ Is McCarthyism the product of wildcat oil men from 
Texas, or are the Duponts and Rockefellers really pulling the 
strings? Tabitha Petran is already at work collecting evidence. 

@ Is civic corruption simply a matter of the mobs operat- 
ing under the noses of unseeing Officials, or are there family 
ties between the mobs, officialdom and big business? Elmer 
Bendiner begins to give the answers in this issue of the GUAR- 
DIAN, taking New York City as the prime example. 

@ What are the portents of the British Labour Party split 
on German rearmament? From London, GUARDIAN’s Gordon 
Schaffer gives you the essential facts. 


@ What are the political prospects of dumping a bad actor 
like Rep. Harold Velde in ’54? A report from, Illinois tells what 
people there are doing toward this end. 

@ Has anti-Negro discrimination on railways been ended 
by Supreme Court decisions? 


@ What new fleecing is afoot against the American Indian? 





OU MUST READ THE GUARDIAN—this issue and all issues 

—to get the facts on matters like the foregoing, because no 
other national news medium and precious few local or regional 
ones can or will bring these facts to you. 

Even the GUARDIAN’s added pages, and the space gained 
by economies elsewhere in the paper, do not permit us to do 
immediately everything we feel we ought to be doing. One fea- 
ture that can’t be delayed is the long but vitally important 
analysis of the Morton Sobell case by the distinguished Queen’s 
Counsel D. N. Pritt. Reports on Israel are cue from GUAR- 
DIAN’s correspondent there. Also crowding the back of our small 
but sizzling stove are an interview with Dr. and Mrs. Irving 
Peress, the real victims of McCarthy’s latest vendetta; and re- 
ports on several new books you should know about. 

Furthermore, we want to hear from GUARDIAN reader- 
eorrespondents all over the lot, on what’s geing on where you 
are. The new expanded GUARDIAN will bring New York 
eoverage to the rest of the readers; we'd like also to bring New 
Yorkers more up-to-date on America west of the Hudson, 


N SHORT, we want to do just about everything possible with 
what space we've got—and YOU are the key in more ways 
than one. We want news of your part of America; and we want 

friends in your neck of the woods to meet the GUARDIAN. 
Show this issue around. Sign up a few people for intro- 
ductory subs, TODAY! Six-month subs are just $1 a throw; 
there’s a handy sub blank right across this page, at the bottom. 

Why not let yuur friends in on a good thing, NOW? 

—THE EDITORS 





idea from the workers’ minds Fur- 


Latin America Today 


ther, the “social (or socialist) atti- 
tude” that he points out as the 
basis for establishing pensions is 


confusing, and certainly premature; 
for we are still under the capitalist 
system. The basis for a “desirable 
system” cannot be the robbing of 
the trust fund. 

I wish also to remind readers 
that the “forgotten people,” the 
old age pensioners, have still been 
forgotten in these plans to really 
improve the Social Security set-up. 
The Natl. Federation for Old Age 
Security seeks to unite groups and 
individuals in working for an ade- 
quate national old age pension as 
a matter of right. For further in- 
fermation write to me. 

Levise Dennis, 
Rt. 1, St. Maries, Idaho 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The unfolding events of the 
Inter-American Conference now in 
progress at Caracas, Venezuela, will 
be a blue-print of U.S. plans in 
this respect. We cannot hope for 
anything but a distorted picture 


from press and radio, and pre- 
gressive publications simply lack 
space adequately to deal with the 


complicated pattern. 


This is a specialized task and @ 
valiant publication, Latin America 
Today, is carrying it out. Its cure 
rent January-February issue on the 
cenference is a treasure trove of 
information. A sub costs only $1 ® 
year. Address, 799 Broadway, Rm. 
636, New York City. 

Muriel I. Sfmingten 
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A NEW “CENTURY OF DISHONOR" IS LAUNCHED 





_ The rape 


By Lawrence Emery 


gone thirty-odd years ago a Repub- 

lican administration set out to steal 
everything still owned by American 
Indians under treaties with the U.S. 
government. But Albert B. Fall, who 
initiated the move as Interior Secy., 
went to jail for taking bribes and the 
plot was eventually defeated. One of 
the Roosevelt administration’s first 
deeds was adoption of the Indian Re- 
organization Act of 1934 which, said 
John Collier (Indian Affairs Commis- 
sioner, 1933-1945), ended ‘the century 
of dishonor.” 


Last week another Republican crew 
was busily—and quietly—carrying out 
the plot at which Harding’s failed. 
McCarthy-inspired uproars made un- 
detected looting easier; and aside from 
the Indians themselves few had been 
disturbed by the bill Congress adopted 
without hearings or discussion last 
July—under which, as Collier says, 

“ .. any state government in its sole 
discretion may replace the federal 
government in Indian civil and crim- 
inal matters, may override the tribal 
constitutions, abolish the tribal auth- 
orities and, in practical effect, pul- 
verize the tribal cultures and moral- 
ities.” 

President Eisenhower found the bill 
“most un-Christian” and promptly 
signed it into law—with the pious hope 
that Congress would improve it with 
later amendments. No such amend- 
ments have even been proposed by his 
Interior Dept. 


“NAKED REPUDIATION”: Instead, the 
department itself is now sponsoring a 
group of bills—the first of more than 
100 planned—under which ancient 
pledges of federal protection and sery- 
ices will be terminated, Indian land- 
holdings and properties liquidated. The 
current crop of bills affect some 70,000 
Indians: the Seminoles in Florida, 
Turtle Mountain Chippewas in N. 
Dakota, Alabama and Coushatta tribes 
in Texas, Sac and Fox and Iowa tribes 
in Kansas and Nebraska, Potawatomis 
and Kickapoos in Kansas, Flatheads in 
Montana, Menominees in Wisconsin, 
Paiutes and Shoshones in Utah and 
Nevada; and others in California, west- 
ern Oregon, western Washington, and 
New York. Collier said of the ‘‘termina- 
tion” bills: 

“The planned program ... is to 
destroy the Indian Reorganization 
Act through more than 100 piecemeal 
enactments, and in these same enact- 
ments to abolish the tribal constitu- 
tions and charters to individualize 
the tribal properties, and to repudi- 
ate, nakedly and totally, the hundreds 
of ancient and recent treaties, agree- 
ments, and statutory and executive 
compacts with all Indians with no 
exception.” 


“RIGHT TO MISTAKES”: As in all 
big-scale robberies, the theft is repre- 
sented as in the best interests of the 
robbed. Eisenhower's Indian Affairs 
Commr. Glenn L. Emmons says the bills 
are in response to “a rising tide of 
sentiment that the Indians... are en- 
titled to exactly the same rights and 
privileges as the rest of us.” Emmons 
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20 years in God's country 

WASHINGTON, Feb 28—. . . It was 
stated for the record that the average 
life span of Navajo Indians was “less 
than 20 years.” This figure, given to Con- 
gress by Dr. James R. Shaw of the In- 
terior Dept.’s Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
compares with statistics from the U.S. 
Public Health Service showing that the 
life span in the white population of the 
country now averages 68.4 years. Deaths 
from tuberculosis ... im 1952 .. ran to 
93 times the rate for whites; those from 
dysentery, 13 times. . ; 

Asked whether progress had been made 
in improving the lot of the Navajos, Dr. 
Shaw indicated that some might have 
been made through sanitation instruc- 
tions to families in the light of the fact 
that the population was growing at a 
rate of 2% per year. 

—N.Y. Times, March 1 















of the American Indians 


is an Arizona banker whose major 
qualification for his present job seemed 
to be that he knew a thousand Navajos 
by their first names. Sen. Arthur V. 
Watkins (R-Utah), who is conducting 
hearings on the bills, also speaks of 
rights: 

“We don’t intend to deprive them 


wenn 


[the Indians] of the God-given right 


WHAT KIND OF A HOUSE DOES THE BANKER-COMMISSIONER HAVE? 


warned if the government pulls out, 
“... the golden ball will have been 
thrown into the air. The free-for-all 
grab will begin. Indians will be pitted 
against Indians by shrewd whites.” 
COVETOUS CORPORATIONS: Under 
the bill, the Flatheads could either form 
themselves into a corporation or have 
their property liquidated; but Shipman 


A Navajo woman stands before her wooden shack near Tuba City, Ariz. 


to make a few of their own mistakes 
in managing their own affairs.” 
But at another point Watkins de- 
manded of a witness: 
“Don’t you think the American 
people who are not Indians have any 
rights in the matter?” 


CHIEFS IN WASHINGTON: Joseph R. 
Garry, son of the Chief of Idaho’s Coeur 
d’Alene Indians, had a comment on 
rights: Indians, he said, “don’t want 
to be liberated from tax freedom or our 
hunting and fishing rights.” The cur- 
rent bills, he added, might “give us our 
‘rights’ and take away our minerals.” 


Oliver La Farge, chairman of the 
Assn. on American Indian Affairs (48 
E. 86th St., N. ¥.C. 28), quotes a letter 
from a small, almost forgotten tribe in 
California to illustrate the dismay and 
bitterness of U.S. Indians: 

“How can our Government end a 
hundred years of Indian heartache 
by abandoning us now? We are a 
poverty-stricken people and a beaten 
enemy.” 

By the last week in February chiefs 
and delegates of more than 40 tribes 
throughout the country, representing 
more than 110,000 Indians, were in 
Washington at the call of the Natl. 
Congress of American Indians. Clarence 
Wesley, grandson of Geronimo and 
chairman of the San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council, gave the watchword: 


“Tribes must forget differences and 
work together in defense of Indian 
rights.” 

“SIGNAL FOR CHAOS”: Wot only 
their rights, but their tribal property, 
is at stake. The 2,043 members of the 
Klamath Indian reservation in Oregon, 
for example, receive $2,000,000 a year 
gross from the largest forest of high- 
quality ponderosa and sugar pine left 
standing. If and when the federal gov- 
ernment terminates its trusteeship re- 
lation with the Klamaths, big timber 
interests would promptly take over this 
valuable tract. 


In Washington Richard Shipman, 
vice-pres. of the Montaha Farmers 
Union and AAIA representative, told the 
hearings that passage of the bill affect- 
ing Flathead Indians in his state would 
be “the whistle signal for chaos.” The 
1,000 families on the reservation own 
three water-power sites worth $30,000,- 
000; other assets on the land bring the 
total up te nearly $70,000,000. Shipman 


pointed out that the best corporation 
they could form would be no match for 
the big Montana Power Co. which would 
be the eventual gainer. Among support- 
ers of the government's withdrawal 
“who want things the Indians own” he 
cited big oil operators, private utilities 
and timber interests. 


D’Arcy McNickle, a Flathead Indian 
educated at Columbia and Oxford, said 
that under the bills “the cards are 
stacked against keeping the Indian 
property intact.” Flathead spokesman 
Steve de Mers demanded a full inven- 
tory of timber and minerals on the 
reservation and at least ten years to 
prepare for withdrawal; his proposal 
left Sen. Watkins “quite amazed.” 

Under a treaty signed by the govern- 
ment in 1855, the Flatheads ceded to 
this country 16,000,000 acres in ex- 
change for the “exclusive use and 
benefit” of the land they reserved for 
themselves, as well as tax exemption 
for it. 


THE BITTER ROAD: To La Farge, the 
present effort to break such solemn 
promises is 


“... the worst Indian betrayal in a 
hundred years ...a crisis more acute 
than any that has faced the Indians 
in our time. ...A sudden end of 


federal safeguards that protect In- 
dian self-government and ancient 
homelands can neither enlarge In- 
dian citizenship nor remedy wide- 
spread Indian poverty, ill-health and 
ignorance that are the real ‘Indian 
problem’... 

“[The present bills would repudi- 
ate] the promise of a century, on the 
basis of which Indian tribes ceded 
most of the U.S. to the nation— 
promises that Indian tribal organiza- 
tions would be recognized, Indian 
customs respected, Indians’ property 
safeguarded.” 


At a conference of the Indians whe 
went to Washington for the hearings, 
spokesman Wesley charged the govern- 
ment with wanting 


“.. to solve the ‘Indian problem’ ia 
the quickest possible way—by getting 
rid of the Indians.... 

“The Indian battle for survival be- 
gan when the first white man bribed 
his way into this country with a 
string of beads and a bolt of calico. 
Either the U.S. government recog- 
nizes its treaty and statute obliga- 
tions to the Indians by protecting 
and strengthening all tribes and 
groups, or we continue down the bit- 
ter road toward complete destruction. 
For more than 130 years the govern- 
ment has been paving this road for 
us. . . . I would say that it’s one of 
the few good paving jobs it’s done 
for the Indians.” 


PROTEST TIME—NOW: The confer- 
ence adopted a “Declaration of Indian 
Rights” which warned that the present 
bills 


. if adopted, will tend to destroy 
our tribal governments, may well 
leave our older people destitute and 
the effect . .. will be to force our 
people into a way of life that some 
of them are not willing or are not 
ready to adopt. 

“American Indians seek for them- 
selves Only those things that are 
promised to every American citizen 
—life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. .. . In exchange for federal 
protection and the promise of-certain 
benefits, our ancestors gave forever 
to the people of the U.S. title to the 
very soil of our beloved country. We 
have never asked anything except 
that this protection be continued and 
these benefits be provided in good 
faith.” 

John Collier said the only way to 
defeat the bills is by direct protest to 
President Eisenhower: 


“It is his Interior Dept. which has 
devised the strategy of this final on- 
slaught against both Indians and our 
collective honor ... has drafted and 
is drafting the faithless bills. His 
signature will be required to make 
them law, as it was required to make 
the ‘most un-Christian’ House Bill 
1063 into law last August. There are 
predatory men, and men represent- 
ing predatory interests, in Congress; 
but the push behind these fatal 
measures is the executive, not the 
legislative push. The time to address 
President Eisenhower is now.” 


e 
Use old Guardians to win new friends. Simply 


send them out in aw open end wrapper with a 2c 
stamp. They'll pay dividends every time. 








“The charge of heresy is a hoax" 


By now it should be clear that no person or institution can be com- 
pletely cleared of the stigma attaching to this charge [Communism]. This 
is because it relates not to acts but to the private realm of conviction and 
belief. ... The less precise and meaningful it is, the less does it need to be 
proved and the more impossible does it become to disprove. For the objectives 
of the demagogue, it must be capable of infinite expansion, ultimately to 
compromise every position and every conformity except the demagogue’s 
own. The label of Communism has served this purpose well; it embraces 
not only all shades of Marxism and Socialism but New Dealers, Fair Dealers 
and Democrats, and now includes even Republicans. 

The real charge here, of course, is not Communism, but heresy. This 
is an imaginary crime in the most literal sense of the term, since it is one 
that a man is supposed to commit inside his own head. To plead “Not Guilty” 
to such a charge is to permit it to be lodged and thereby to resign the dig- 
nity of citizenship that rules such enquiry out of order in the first place. ... 

The issue is complicated by the fuzzing out of the legal concept of con- 
spiracy to comprise another new crime—crime by association. Like heresy, 
this chimera too is dissipated by the clear test of action. It is basic to our 
sense of justice that a man can be charged only for his own personal acts 
and cannot be held responsible for the behavior of associates. The charge 
of guilt by association must be met on the same grounds as that of guilt 
by thinking: its admissibility as a charge must be denied at the outset. 

The charge of heresy is a hoax. But it takes a party of the second part 
to bring it off. Like the emperor’s new clothes, the crime of heresy derives its 
principal substance from the consent of those who are willing to be hoaxed. 

—Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific American, 
at recent annuat meeting of the Amer. Assn. 
for Advancement of Science. 
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THE CARACAS CONFERENCE 





Guatemala states the basic issue: 
Equal exchange vs. the Big Stick 


By Kumar Goshal 

ha the modernistic University Assembly 

Hall in Caracas, Venezuela, the tenth 
Jnter-American Conference began on 
March 1, attended by over 1,000 cele- 
gates from 20 republics, including the 
U.S. The first week was packed with 
@yame, as the U.S. skirted around the 
economic issues. uppermost in mest 
delegates’ minds and hammered on 
“jnternational communism.” 

Providing “more of an emberrass- 
ment than an aid to the US. cause... 
the Dominican Republic [was] put up 
as a champion of democracy” ‘N.Y. 
Vimes, 3/8) io offer a resolution out- 
Jawing the Communist Party in the 
hemisphere. Secy. Dulles, speaking 
March 4 to what appeared in news 
photos to be some 150 people, offered 


Siete NCAR METOARS 





GUILERMO TORIELLO 
No room for dollar diplomacy 


no encouragement on U.S. econemic 
€c-operation. He painted a scary pic- 
iwre of U.S. and Canadian “spy” trials, 
of “Soviet Communists” seeking to 
“liquidate freedom in world affairs,” 
and warned that if communism cid not 
“keep away, we shall deal with it asa 
siiuation that might endanger the 
peace of America.” He did not mention 
Guatemala, but the implication was 


le 


clear. 


FORIELLO PERTURBS: Next Gay, 


Guatemala’s Foreign Minister Guilermo 
Toriello took up the challenge, received 
when he finished twice as long an ova- 
tlon as Dulles, which “surprised ...and 
perturbed . . . some members of the 
U.S. delegation” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
3/6). His main points: 
@ “The privileged .... have tacked 
io Guatemala’s shoulders the label 
ef ‘communism’” because Guate- 


mala’s “effort to abolish feudalism 
and exploitation of its nationals” 
has “affected the privileges of for- 


¢ign firms.” 

@ “Those who threaten contin- 
ental solidarity are those who op- 
pose or hold back integral develop- 
ment of the American people, 
twhich] should be based on... rais- 
ing the standards of living and of 
production by the peoples [of the 
hemisphere] in a system of equitable 
and humane economic interchange.” 

@ “Every manifestation of ‘a 
ecenomie independence, every as- 
piration for social progress, all in- 
tellectual curiosity and all interest 
in progressive and liberal reforms 
thas been catalogued] as ‘commu- 
nism’... to maintain the economic 
cependency of American republics.” 

@ “We resist believing [that the 
U.S. is] attempting to return to the 
eld shameful practices . . of the 
‘Big Stick’ and .. . ‘dollar diplomacy,’ 
... the landing of U.S. Marines and 
the occupation of custom houses ‘to 
guarantee investments.’ .. .” 

@ “What is ‘international commu- 
nism’? ... Is it pretended that it 
is an instrument in the services of 
the Soviet Union? ... If ideas could 
be interventionist, then ... the 
foundation would be laid for ideolo- 
gical persecution and discrimination 
for political reasons, which are con- 
cemned by the principles of con- 
stitutional and international law.” 

@ “(Wel will oppose any resolu- 
tion ... that under the pretext of 
communism fconverts] Pan- 
Americanism into an instrument to 
hold the [S. American peoples] in 
semi-colonial conditions for the ben- 
efit... of foreign monopolies. We 
also oppose emphatically the inter- 
nationalization of McCarthyism. ... 
And we denounce .. . the political 
eegression and the threats of econ- 
omic aggression and of intervention 
of which . .. Guatemala is victim.” 


2 & 2 MAKE FIVE: Dulles called Tori- 
elo’s speech “abusive,” ppresented next 
day a U.S. resolution recommending 
@ “... measures to require the dis- 
elosure of the identity, activities and 
sources of funds of those... spread- 
ing propaganda of the international 





McCarthy moves “to break & subdue the President”—W. Lippmann 





their ordeal before the McCarthy Committee. 


KUMAR GOSHAL, Guardian associate editor, comment with questions 
and answers from a public forum conducted by the Guardian; stirring 


musie at beginning and end. 


Communist movement, and of those 


who travel as its agents. .. .”; 

e@ “... the exchange of information 

among Governments to assist in ful- 

filling the purpose of resolutions .. 

regarding international communism.” 

Some S. Americans (NYT, 3/8) were 
unable to accept such “vague gener- 
ality,” felt “suppression of ideas is 
implicit in the language of the resolu- 
tion.” One delegate thought the U.S. 
could get all 20 votes for a forthright 
declaration that Moscow intervention 
would threaten America’s security; but 
many would support all peoples’ right 
to preach and practice Communist or 
any other kind of ideas. Some conceded 
that the U.S. “by acting tough... ceuld 
push through the resolution in 48 
hours, but it would be a pyrrhic vic- 
tory’; others felt that “if the U.S. 
wanted badly enough, it could have a 
resolution passed declaring that two 
and two make five.” 


From Christian Science Moniter ¢ol- 
umnist Joseph C. Harsch (2/26), who 
regretted that the U.S. could not pun- 
ish Guatemala by shutting off economic 
aid since “Guatemala accepts no suth 
aid,’ came this thought: 

“'.. Perhaps ihe Centra) Inte)ii- 
gence Agency iwhich] must 
operate in silence and out of sight 
... has an answer up its sleeve.” 

THE UNEXPLAINED: To Dulles’ 


“abusive” charge, Toriello replied that 





¢,@ ee 
British crisis 
(Continued from page 1) 
Geaitskell think and act alike. MP's 
know they cannot win an election on 
that policy, and trade union Jeaders 
know they cannot retain their member- 
ship’s support if they have 
mnore to offer than the Tories. 
Jn the end a revolt was bound to 
eome. lt came in the country with the 
refusal of the formerly docile union 
leaders to accept falling living stand- 
ards, and in Commons with the revolt 
against the government's statement of 
policy on defense expenditure. 


WINNIE PASSES THE SALT: While the 
opposition simmered in the domestic 
field, Morrison, completely overestimat- 
ing his strength, demanded support for 
German rearmament. In the debate 
which followed revelation of the extent 
©f the spht, Churchill rubbed sali in 
the Labour leaders’ wounds. He warmly 
praised them for initiating the policy 
of German rearmament, then spoke of 
his hopes of further negotiation with 
the Russians with a warmth completely 
Jacking from the speeches of Atilee or 
Morrison. 

Finally he applauded the visit of 
businessmen to Moscow and expressed 
the hope that most of the American 


neihing 


embargoes would be lifted. This at the 
very moment the Labour Party and the 
T.U.C. were vigorously defending the 
embargoes and doing their level best 
to minimize the value of the orders 
given to businessmen in Moscow. 

Churchill is shrewd enough to see 
that no political party in Britain today 
can live on a negative policy of hatred 
ef the Russians. But the Labour lead- 
ership has nothing else left, as _ its 
right-wingers’ anti-Soviet tirades in 
the debate showed. 


END OF A ROAD: Labour has reached 
the end of a journey which it began 
in 1946 when Attlee, Bevin and Mor- 
rison beat down the movement in the 
party to repudiate Churchill’s Fulton 
speech. That was when the bi-partisan 
foreign policy, and with it the hidden 
coalition, began. For Britain it meant 
the end of the hopes for sweeping social 
reforms pledged in the 1945 election. 

The price of that policy is being de- 
manded in the defense expenditure 
which never grows lighter, which is 
wrecking the health, education and 
ether social services, and is forcing 
cown working-class living standards. It 
is resulting in the latest proposal to 
keep more British boys stationed on 
the continent. It is bringing to every 
home the fear that the German aggres- 


sors will once again precipitate an even 
more catastrophic war. 

The realization is all the more poign- 
ant because most Labourites are now 
convinced that the Russian danger does 
not exist and did not exist when Eevin 
was Foreign Secy.; and that the Korean 
War, which was used to keep the ten- 
sion alive, was started not by the Nerth 
Koreans but by Syneman Rhee who is 
now threatening to torpedo the coming 
Geneva conference. 


NOW IT IS CLEAR: The machinery of 
the Labour and trade union movements 
can hold down even a revolt of this size 
for a long time, but the point has at 
last been reached when the results of 
the right-wing leaders’ policies is ap- 
parent to the whole movement. Leaders 
of the party which proclaimed itself 
“socialist and proud of it” in 1945 no 
longer even talk of socialism. They have 
more in common with Krupp and 
Adenauer than with the peasants who 
have taken over Jand in the German 
Democratic Republic or the workers 
who share the management of the for- 
mer I. G. Farben factories. 

The demand for a change of policy 
is now revealed as the demand of the 
great majority of the movement. But 
it has yet to break through and iurn 
its demands into action. 
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he had attacked neither the people nor 
the government of the U.S:: 

“_..Mr. Dulles’ charge ... is 
valid only and exclusively if the 
U.S. Government were identified 
with the United Fiuit Co. and oiher 
monopolies.” 

On March 8 Dulles cefined “interna- 
tional communism” as “that far-flung 
clandestine political organization which 
is operated by the leaders of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union,” 
accused it of transforming E. Europe 
into Soviet colonies. He did not explain 
how Latin Americans could organize 
and act to end their hunger and misery 


without being classified as “interna- 
tional communists.” 
A FRENCH SUGGESTION: On _ the 


economic question which most dele- 
gates wanted to @discuss, headaches 
piled up for Washington's delegation. 
Colombia and Chile bluntly criticized 
Washington economic policy, indicating 
that the U.S. 


“.. would be subjected to more 
sustained and forceful pressure at 
this conference than in any previous 
one to yield significant concessions 
in such matters as raw-material 
prices, tariffs and government loans” 

(NY, 3/7). 

Commenting editorially +3/6) on 
Dulles’ request for an anti-red front 
and “very evasive” position on econ- 
omic aid, Le Monde (Paris) said that 
many Latin American countries 

“.. feel not without reason that 
the most effective anti-communist 
fight would consist precisely in re- 
consideration of U.S. capital’s meth- 
ods of exploiting the continent, and 
in giving priority to investments 
which would permit betterment of 
their peoples’ living standards.” 





Velde’s seat 


(Continued from page 1) 


Krumm came with a delegation of 75 
unemployed to a City Council meeting, 
finally got the floor to present UE’s 
program after being stymied for a week 
by red-baiting. 

Velde also said recently he would 
investigate “red infiltration” in farm 
organizations, but with farm income 
falling, many farmers are looking for 
a better answer to their problems. 

As the Chicago Daily News recalled, 
Velde won his first primary race in 1948 
by 1,000 votes; in 1952 he won by only 
5%. None of the candidates against him 
has been as well and favorably known 
as Allison. This year the permanent 
registration Jaw gives voters the right 
to change their party affiliation with- 
out disturbing their vote for any gen- 
eral election candidates in November, 
since no primary has been held in the 
past 23 months. 
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Communist Party 
drafts a program 


ETTING forth in a 5,500-word draft 
program its position on immediate 
and long-term questions, the Commu- 
nist Party U.S.A. last week said the 
nation faces “imminent blackout of all 
constitutional liberties and the brutal 
imposition of an American type of 
fascism.” It said that the U.S. foreign 
policy since World War II could “only 
lead to disaster,” and that ‘“‘a full- 
fledged police state,” toward which 
McCarthyism represents “an ominous 
and monstrous trend,” could only be 
blocked by an alliance of all opponents 
of McCarthyism from Left to Right 


“ABIDING PATRIOTISM”: 
said these aims could be realized now 
but that they “cannot do away with 
the planlessness and recurring crises 
of capitalism. Only socialism can do 


with organized labor in a major role. 


The program, which the CP said 


would be issued in a million copies, 
urged: 


@ Raising the people’s purchasing 
power, curbing the trusts. 

@ Spending for human 
homes, schools, not for war. 

@ Ending the cold war, promoting 
friendship and trade. 

@ Turning back the tide of Mc- 
Carthyism, returning to the Bill of 
Rights for all. 

@ Equal rights for the Negro peo- 
ple in all phases of life. 


welfare, 


ane CP 


that.” In a forceful denial that it ad- 
vocates violence to attain this or any 
other goal, the party added: 


“Socialism will come into existence 
in the U.S. only when the majority 
of the people decide to establish it. 
.. . NO progress ... can come other 
than through the will and action of 
a majority of the American people. 
; {The CP’s] deep and abiding 
patriotism has been sealed in the 
blood of hundreds of members of the 
CP who have died in defense of our 
country and people. American Com- 
munists believe in the defense of 
their country. We deny that the 
Soviet Union or any other country led 
by the working people threatens our 
country. . We resolutely oppose 
‘police actions,’ wars of aggression, 
or wars of intervention in the affairs 
of peoples fighting to shape their 
own way of life as they see fit.” 





Free world vignettes 


TEHERAN, Iran, Feb. 28—Nasr Zolfag- 
hari, a member of a powerful land-owning 
family that may have given the Govern- 
ment its only upset in the present 
Parliamentary elections, was arrested to- 
day under the martial law articles. 

Mr. Nasr Zolfathari ran fourth in the 
election late last month for three Majlis 
(Lower House) seats in Zenjan, the Zol- 
faghari family seat. Two Zolfachari brot‘- 
ers, Mahmoud and Mostafa, who ran first 
and second, have already been arrested 
and are still in prison. 

Mohammed Zolfaghari, who confirmed 
his brother's arrest, is still at liberty. He 
ran fifth. He said he thought he mig it 
be arrested soon. If the Government dis- 
qualified the Zolfagharis, two Govern- 
ment-favored candidates who ran _ sixth 
and seventh will be assured seats, al- 
thoug!:t it was reported they received 104 
and 0 votes, respectively. 

—N.Y. Times, March 1. 
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cies overnight.” 


“You can't plan to get along with a 
country whose rulers can change its poli- 


“You don’t have to get along with a 
government that lacks popular support.” 


In recent weeks press and radio have 
used the anniversary of Stalin’s death 
to emphasize these ideas and discourage 


opposite. 


a citizen should. 





the hope of a negotiated peace. But the 
fact is that the past year proves the 


Here is an ad we ran when Stalin died. 
Judge for yourself whether this picture 
of Russia is still accurate. Ask yourself 
if it spells peace or war. Draw your own 
conclusions as a citizen. Act on them as 
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Los Angeles 





MASS MEETING in connection with 
forthcoming trial in San Francisc9 
of Car] Ross, Shirley Kremen, Sam 
Coleman, Patricia Blau for “har- 
boring’’ Robert Thompson and Sid- 
ney Stein; and Sidney Stein for 
“harboring” Robert Thompson. 
DATE: March 18, 8 p.m. 

PLACE: Park Manor, 607 S. Westera 


minimum 


payment 
ed, Natl. 








SPEAKERS: Carl Ross, the ‘“Harlbor- 








in leather. 


all of Europe. ' 


unknown, 


many still prostitutes. 


the dignity of man. 


greatest achievement. 
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He found his people wearing birch-bark sandals. 


He found the peasants seeking rain through prayer. 
building thousand-mile walls of trees to bar the drought winds. 


He found the worker carrying, 
him running machines to do the work. 


He found capitalists, shopkeepers 
profit. When he died, no man made a penny from another man’s labor. 


Lenin laid the foundation. Stalin 


Radios @ 


“Hundreds of men and women wept in the streets.” 
—United Press 


dispatch from Moscow, 


Why They Wept for Stalin | : 


He found them living in thatched huts, attics and cellars. He left them 
great cities of apartments and villages of sturdy homes. 


He found them weak from typhus, small pox and cholera. When he died, 
these plagues were only a memory. 


He found most of them illiterate. He left them with more colleges than 


He found two million out of work. He left a country with unemployment 


He found the women beaten, millions choked behind horse*hair veils, 
When he died, women were more than half the engi- 
neers; prostitution was long forgotten, 


He found peoples deep in race hate. He left them marrying across 
national and religious lines, as did he and his co-workers themselves. 


He found the Jew peddling, the Gypsy trading horses, the Eskimo in 
fear of the medicine man. He left them farmers, workers, scientists, officials. 


hand. He 


digging, building by 


He found the peasant following a wooden plough behind a skinny horse. 
He left him riding a caterpillar tractor. 


He found his people bleeding from foreign attacks. When he died, no So- 
viet boy was fighting anywhere on earth. 


That’s why they wept in Moscow. And that is why, the tears wiped 
away, they carry on as though Stalin were still in the Kremlin, That is his 
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He left them 


and rich farmers still scrambling for 


erected the building. Together, they 
taught the common people to shape their own destiny. Thus they elevated 
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PEACE WITH CHINA.’ Maud Rus- 
sell, outstanding authority in U.S 
Pete Seeger, Bill 
Broonzy, famed folk singers. Adm: 


on China. Also 


ROOM, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 





Michigan. Auspices: Chicago Seattle 
Council, A.S.F. Donation: $1. ——_, 7 inl 
> Ee eRe a —— HEAR LEO HUBERMAN on “Behind 
Sat., April 3, 8:30 pm. U.E. Hall, the Labor Problem Today.” ” Sun., 
He left them shod 37 S. Ashland. “tO TRADE AND 


Mar. 21, 1 p.m. The Church of the 
People, 4033 University Way 





60c. Ausp: American Peace Crusade. 
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pearl buttons also dyed 
te match. 





how to save money on orlon sweaters 





Save money on beautiful first quality, soft 
os cashmere interlock orlon sweaters. 
They're fess than you'll pay elsewhere. 
Cardigan and pullover dyed to match. 
Wash beautifully, keep their shape. 


¢€ and S$ Sweater Service aie, 
475 Fitth Avenve, New York 17, WN. Y. 


color size 
































——- queet price 
pullover ae wee 4.50 1 check 
cardigan 5.50 [j] m.o. 
Name 
Address 
City. State 





Money refunded if nof satisfactory Check 
or money order enclosed. Price Postpaid. 
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WHAT THE UNIONS ARE DOING 





Unemployment: Programs 


By Victor Perlo 


(Second of two articles) 


HE most encouraging fact in the un- 

employment picture is that the 
trade union movement recognized the 
danger early, and is moving to meet it. 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) iate last November pioneered 
with an action program featuring 
direct federal aid to the unemployed, 
wage rises, huge public works, opening 
of East-West trade, and special assist- 
ance to small mine operators nardest 





We 
weer 
yeas “ 
Ss 
hit by the non-ferrous metals crisis. 
Subsequently the maritime unions, 
woodworkers, furriers, electrical and 


farm equipment workers, among others, 
have announced partial or all-around 
programs. Last month the AFL issued 
a seven-point program. 


DAW's DEMANDS: Most representa- 
tive and influential was the program 
adopted Dec. 8 by 900 delegates to a 
UAW Full Employment conference held 
in Washington. Main planks: 
1. 2,000,000 homes yearly, including 
large-scale public housing. 
2. Broaden education, health, pub- 
lic works, more TVA’s. 
FEPC with teeth. 
100% parity for working farmers. 
Improved social security. 
$1.25 minimum wage. 
7. Personal tax exemptions of 
$1,000. higher taxes on wealthy. 
&. Debt moratorium for the unem- 
ployed. 

In California, Indiana, Michigan, 
N.Y. and other states, central labor 
bodies and union locals are active be- 
fore state legislatures and city councils 
petitioning for improved unemployment 
insurance, federal food relief, etc. A 
Jarge part of the labor press gives 
prominence to the unemployment situ- 
ation and labor's program to meet it. 

Danbury hatters and New York elec- 
trical workers have conducted strikes 
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“They are desperate" 


“In addition to those 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed |Census figure, Jan.| there are 
hundreds of thousands of men working 
only two, three or four days a week. In 
coal mines the standard workweek is now 
three days." In hundreds of small cities 
and towns this is spelling disaster for 
grocery stores, drug stores and other 
little business. |Bro. of Railroad Train- 
men pres. W. P.| Kennedy said |testify- 
ing before the joint Congressional comm. 
on the economic report|. “Everywhere I 
saw vacant stores for rent.” . . . In 
Brownsville, Pa.. Kennedy said, he found 
35% of his union members had been 
laid off because there wasn't enough 
freight. The same picture greeted him 
elsewhere. 

“Those laid off are mostly young men,” 
he said. “They have never been unem- 
ployed before. They have had faith that 
our economic system would always take 
eare of them, keep them employed. Now 
they begin to doubt... . They are des- 
perate. They want only an honest day's 
work and can’t find it.” 

—Federated Press, Feb. 19. 





against the runaway shop. Studebaker 
workers struck to prevent a_ layoff. 
Dodge UAW Local 3 warned of direct 
action to prevent evictions of the un- 
employed. 


UNITED ACTION: Evidently, labor is 
better organized to cope with depres- 
sion unemployment than in the 1930's. 
Then the unemployed had to form 
special organizations, while AFL lead- 
ers dropped jobless members and stood 
on the sidelines. Today the unions 


promise to be the center of the strug- 
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united action between 


fostering 
employed and unemployed. 
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Labor is more or less united in push- 
ing for a New Deal-type program in op- 
position to the Administration “trickle- 
cown” approach; its demands go far 
beyond the New Deal in scale, and in- 
clude some new ideas. Particularly, 
they more or less consciously reflect the 
principle that government must pro- 


to solve it 


vide jobs where private industry fails— 
promised by FDR during the war but 
betrayed by the Truman regime. 


Disagreements 


Some critical differences mar labor's 
generally agreed program. 

@ Jobs through war vs. jobs through 
peaceful foreign trade. 


The UAW program, on Reuther’s in- 
sistence, denounced trade with the 
U.S.S.R., and Reuther gets publicity 
with demands for war orders in auto 
towns. The AFL program, drafted by 
veteran anti-Sovieteers Matthew Woll 
and Jay Lovestone, calls for a bigger 
arms budget, denounces trade and poli- 
tical negotiations with the U.S.S.R.; 
its exec. council contributed $50,000 to 
further subversive activity in socialist 
countries. The position makes it easier 
for the Washington adventurers to 
“solve” the unemployment problem 
through war. 

Countering it is a rising anti-war 
trend in the labor movement. All of the 
progressive-led independent unions are 
demanding East-West trade and advo- 
cate jobs through peace rather than 
war. With various degrees of Clarity, 
such CIO unions as the woodworkers, 
UAW’'s giant Ford local 600, and the 
NMU, have taken a similar position. 

@ The 30-hour week issue. 


The demand for a 30-hour week at 
40 hours’ pay is a “natural” in the 
present situation of rising unemploy- 
ment coupled with record “automation” 
of industry to cut down labor require- 
ments. The AFL officially ignores this 
demand. Reuther long denounced it as 
a communist plot, countered with his 
vaguely-defined guaranteed annual 
wage plan. 

Recently the 30-hour-week campaign 
has made rapid headway among auto 
locals. At the UAW conference, Reuther 
was able to prevent its formal inclusion 
in the program, but agreed that it could 
be a subject of negotiations with man- 
agement. Recently steel workers’ locals 


have begun to join the 30-hour-week 
fight. The independent unions were the 
pioneers on this, as on other issues. 

@ “Labor statesmanship” vs. strug- 
gle for jobs. 


Important labor leaders still advyo- 
cate the big-business line of conces- 
sions by workers as a means of helping 
create jobs. 

The Textile Workers Union (CIO), 
advising its locals not to seek wage 
rises this year because of poor econ- 
omic conditions, played into the hands 
of the big textile companies Openly 
seeking wage cuts. In hard-hit Toledo, 
UAW official Richard T. Gosser won the 
plaudits of industry by inducing a UAW 
local to give up week-end overtime 
rates as a sweetener for a chemical 
company desirous of taking over a large 
glass factory. Then he sponsored a 
labor-management “Industrial Devel- 
opment Council,’ organized the con- 
tribution to it of $10,000 each from 
CIO and AFL. The Chamber of Com- 
merce liked its looks, abandoned its 
own projected council to join Gosser’s 
in hope of getting more favors at la- 
bor’s expense. 


UNDAUNTED UNIONS: On the other 
side, the UE recently held a 45-plant 
conference to work out higher wage 
demands against GE. Four unions are 
jointly planning contract demands 
against the Anaconda Copper Co. USW 
members in the Continental and Ameri- 
can Can Companies, undaunted by the 
drop in demand for steel, won a long, 
hard strike with a 15c hourly wage in- 
crease. Of contracts concluded in Jan- 
uary, 88% included wage raises, which 
averaged 7.4c hourly plus fringe con- 
cessions. 

In the long run, these differences 
will have to be resolved constructively, 
or further splits and a disarmed labor 
movement will result. 

But for the present, the practical 
activity of most unions is centered on 
the agreed New Deal-type demands. 
Recent CIO and AFL statements have 
stressed political activity in the com- 
ing Congressional elections. Prospects 
are good that, despite the Administra- 
tion’s wishes, workers will succeed in 
making the main issue labor and New 
Deal programs vs. big business and 
give-aways to the wealthy. 











IS THE TRUST FUND THE TARGET TOO? 





Rosenberg children’s guardian placed in Surrogate s hands 


URROGATE William T. Collins has 

set March 18 as the date for sub- 
mission of legal briefs, on the attempt 
by the New York City Welfare Dept. 
to have the Jewish Child Care So- 
ciety’s president designated guardian of 
Michael and Robby Rosenberg and their 
“property.” Defense attorneys Gloria 
Agrin and Alexander Bloch had sought 
at least a month’s delay to study the 
law in the case, possibly to challenge 
the Surrogate Court’s jurisdiction. The 
children meanwhile remain with their 
grandmother, Mrs. Sophie Rosenberg. 

The Surrogate announced his action 
after two other judges agreed to leave 
the guardianship decision to him. The 
city’s battle to acquire custody began 
before Domestic Relations Judge Jacob 
Panken who, without a hearing, turned 
the children over to the Jewish Child 
Care Society; Supreme Court Justice 
James B. M. McNally then restored 
them to Mrs. Rosenberg. 


WANTS SUGGESTIONS: Before the 
city’s action, which has aroused pro- 
tests around the world, the children, 
with Mrs. Rosenberg’s consent, were 
living happily with Anne and Abel 
Meeropol. 

Surrogate Collins said he wants “the 
best guardian for these children I can 
obtain” and urged all persons interested 
to write him recommending a guardian 


and listing their candidate's back- 
ground and qualifications. 
On April 5, Collins said, he would 


hold a hearing on the question of the 
guardianship. 

He directed that the wills of Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg, written the day 
of their execution and naming Emanuel 





Drawing by Mitelberg, Paris 


“Respect for the family is the basis of 
Western Civilization.” Eisenhower 


Bloch guardian of their children, be 
filed with his court. Bloch died of a 
heart attack on Jan.30. Before his death 
he succeeded in setting up a trust fund 
of nearly $50,000 to care for the chil- 
dren until they reach maturity. In its 
Court petition, the Welfare Dept. said: 


“Your petitioner states, upon in- 
formation and belief, that the said 
infant (Michael) is entitled to cer- 
tain property and estate, the extent 
of which cannot now be fully ascer- 
tained, and that, to protect and pre- 
serve the legal rights of said infant, 
it is necessary that a guardian of the 
infant’s property be appointed.” 


ENTER MRS. GREENGLASS: Miss 
Agrin told the court she doubted if the 
fund—carefully set up and adminis- 
tered by five trustees—could be consid- 
ered the children’s “legal property.” 
But Welfare Dept. atty. Philip Sokol 
argued that it was “contributed by the 





a 
Write to Collins 


Surrogate William T. Collins, in 
whose court the question of the Rosen- 
berg children’s custody is to be decided, 
told opposing lawyers: “I want the best 
guardian for these children I can ob- 
tain.” He urged letters recommending 
a guardian. 

GUARDIAN readers might suggest to 
him that the present welfare and 
future of the boys could best be served 
by assigning their care to the Rosen- 
berg family which has been most sen- 
sitive to their needs. Write to: Surro- 
gate William T. Collins, Surrogate’s 
Court, Hall of Records, 31 Chambers 


St., New York 7, N.Y. 
_ ee _J 





public for their benefit.” 

O. John Rogge, attorney for David 
Greenglass whose testimony sent his 
sister, Ethel Rosenberg, to the electric 
chair, added a complication to the case 
when he filed an affidavit in behalf 
of Mrs. Tessie Greenglass, grandmother 
of the two boys. The affidavit said that 
“in her view these infants should find 
a home with a suitable family of Jewish 
origin and persuasion.” 





White Housemobile 


The director Of public relations of the 
Ford Motor Co. has been appointed a 
temporary White House consultant to 
work on public statements and reports 
for President Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration. 

He can start to work on the proposi- 
tion that what's good for General Motors 
is good for Ford. 

—tabeor World (AFL), 
Spokane, Wash., 1/11/54. 
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NAACP ACTS TO END SEGREGATION ON THE RAILROADS 





Guardian reporter rides a jimcrow train — and tells what happened 


Lawyers for complainants and de- 
fendants in the NAACP case against 12 
railroads and the Union News Co. met 
in Washington March 3 for a pre-hearing 
conference on issues, procedure, etc., for 
the main hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No date has 
been set for this hearing. The question 
involved is the right of railroads, res- 
taurants on RR property, and waiting 
rooms to continue to segregate Negroes 
despite Supreme Court and ICC rulings. 


By Eugene Gordon 

- pheatdgeniggie agreed last June I’d 

have no trouble buying a Pullman 
reservation to Florence, S. Carolina: 
Interstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ing and local custom made it harder 
to enforce segregation on Negroes 
traveling from the North. But nobody, 
including the Natl. Assn. for Advance- 
ment of Colored People, would predict 
what might happen when I started 
back. The NAACP’s Robert L. Carter 
was compiling legal data against rail- 
road jimcrow: Would Mr. Gordon re- 
port what happened,to him? 

This is that report; also the story 
of the NAACP’s most important move 
on the jimcrow front since its Su- 
preme Court offensive against segre- 
gated schools. 


UP FRONT: I had no trouble, either, 
buying a reservation at Florence—a 
week in advance—on the all-chair 
Miami-New York express for June 14. 
The seat, No. 50 in car 39, cost $1.15. 

The train was “The Champion.” It 
was so long when it pulled in a little 
after 1 a.m. that light from the sta- 
tion touched only a few cars in its 
middle, several at each end teing 
shrouded in darkness. Looking for 39, 
I passed cag after car, until only two 
loomed in the shadow between me and 
the locomotive. The first was mine. 

Negro men crowded the narrow pas- 
sageway into the coach. Many a woman 
with a sleeping child filled the same 
seat. Here and there a father stood in 
the aisle beside his family or sat on 
the chair’s arm. Clearly, the railroad 
was still practicing the traditional 
habit of hitching the “cullud car” to 
the engine’s tail. 


THE SARDINES: A man was asleep 
in the seat I had paid for. The scrib- 
bled “receipt” he showed me proved he 
too had paid for it. The woman beside 
him—cuddling a small child—com- 
plained it was “a shame the way they 
sell the same seats twice and then 
pack us in like sardines.” Another 
said: “It’s worse than this in that car 
up front.” The first woman said a 
man had given up his seat to her and 
had gone to “the lounge.” She and 





WHEN THE SUPREME COURT HEARD THE SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASE 
Spectators lined the corridors hours before the session began. A decision on the 
separate-but-equal question, heard in December, is eapected soon. 


that stranger had paid for the same 
reservation. 

I told them I was a newspaperman 
and that if we co-operated we might 
be able to do something. 

In the front car women with babies 
were cramped into narrow circular 
seats about knee-high round-topped 
tables from 214 to 3 feet across. They 
listened impassively to my story of the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad’s mistreat- 
ment of us. They could see it them- 
selves. But they perked up when I 
asked permission to make complaints 
against the road in their behalf. I 
wrote in my notebook the names, ad- 
dresses and pertinent facts of six typi- 
cal cases. 


“TAKE ANY SEAT”: Miss Rosalie 
Robinson of New York City showed a 
slip of paper with 39 written above 41, 
“receipt” for her $1.15. Seat 41 had 
already been sold. Alvin Jackson, Or- 
lando, Fla., paid for seat 42 after he 
was on the train. 

“Somebody else was in it. I went 
and spoke to the conductor and he 
said, ‘Oh, just take any seat.’ So I had 
to sit in the men’s room. Didn't get 
my money back, either.” 

“Why didn’t you make your reserva- 
tion in Orlando?” 

“I did phone for a _ reservation. 
They asked me if I was white or 
colored. I said colored, and they said 
they couldn’t make any reservation by 
phone.” 


THE LONG MARCH: No white pas- 
sengers were in either of these two 
cars. I asked several persons: “Are 
you sure there’re no Negroes in any of 
the other coaches?” One woman said: 
“If you don’t believe it, ask the por- 
ter.”” He passed through a moment later 
and I asked him. He assured every- 
body within hearing he wasn’t going 
to assist “nobody” in “stirring up 
trouble round here.” The man who'd 
given up his seat to the woman with 
the child told me I'd find the conductor 
“about a half mile back, in the diner.” 
The woman pleaded: “Now, please, let’s 
don't start any argument with these 
white people. You can’t win, arguing 
with them.” 

“We got a good case here,” the man 
said. “We got something to argue 
about.” 

On my way to the diner I passed 
through 15 long cars of white pas- 
sengers, the only Negro encountered 
being a second porter. He listened to 
my reason for seeking the conductor. 
He said: “Come on, I'll take you there 
myself.” I said: “Lots of empty places 
in these cars. Some passengers have 
their bags on the empty seats instead 
of in the rack.” He didn’t answer. 


“I DON’T OWN THE TRAIN”: The 
porter who had given me the brushoff 
was bending over the conductor at a 
table in the middle of the last car. 
They looked surprisedly at me. The 
episode which followed was not pleas- 


ant; but the conductor, swearing there 
wasn't an empty seat on the train— 
neither porter contradicting him— 
promised to investigate my complaint. 
The passengers’ cynical comments on 
my report seemed justified when an 
hour passed without the conductor’s 
coming. 

At our second meeting he was in the 
same spot but alone. Informed that at 
least six passengers had authorized me 
—‘‘I'm a reporter on the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, published in New York”— 
to represent them in charges against 
the railroad, he and the porters within 
an hour had reassigned Negro pas- 
sengers throughout the 18-car train. 
He didn’t trouble to explain how he did 
it with seats already fully occupied. 
He did, however—later that morning— 
swear that his heart bled for those 
“poor girls’ who, with their babies, 
“shouldn't have been charged extra in 
the first place.” He wanted me to re- 
member that he was “just the con- 
ductor” and didn't “own this train.” 
“Florida” was responsible for the con- 
dition complained of. 


-.. BUT THEY DO: The NAACP 
last Dec. 14, identifying itself as “a 
membership corporation duly organized 
under the laws of the State of New 
York,” filed a “complaint on behalf 
of its branches, membership, board of 
directors and employes” before the 
ICC, naming 16 complainants in addi- 
tion to itself and this reporter. It 
named the following defendants: 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co,; 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 
Southern Railway Co.; Santa Fe Ry. 
Co.; Texas & Pacific Lines; Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co.; Missouri Paci- 
fic R. R. Co.; Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
Co.; Kansas City Southern Lines; 
Illinois Central R. R. Co.; Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio R. R. Co.; Richmond 
Terminal Co.; Union News Co. 

The 12-page mimeographed com- 
plaint ends with the “prayer” that after 
i: . due hearings and investigation, 
an order be issded commanding said 
defendants to cease and desist from 
aforesaid violations of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of. the 
Interstate Commerce Act, in view of 
the fact that these violations are 
widespread and indulged in by many 
interstate carriers, terminal com- 
panies and corporations engaged in 
or performing services essential to 
interstate commerce; that an order 
be issued forbidding all such carriers, 
companies and corporations from 
segregating, discriminating or from 
making any distinction based upon 
race or color among passengers in 
interstate commerce. 
Robert L. Carter and Thurgood Mar- 
shall signed as counsel for com- 
plainants. 





ACT NOW—THE EXECUTION 


DATE IS APRIL 9? 





Clemency for Wells urged by labor unions 
on both coasts; prison doctor makes plea 


XECUTIVE boards of seven locals, 

representing 6,000 Joint Board Fur 
Dressers & Dyers Union members, 
unanimously adopted on Feb. 15 a 
resolution urging Gov. Goodwin Knight 
of California not to allow Wesley Rob- 
ert Wells’ execution in the San Quentin 
gas chamber April 9. Though the U.S: 
Supreme Court has refused to review 
the case, Gov. Knight can act for 
clemency at any time. The 44-year-old 
Wells has been in prison, except for a 
few months in 1941, since he was 19. 
He was sentenced to die for throwing 
a cuspidor at, and injuring, a prison 
guard under extreme provocation. 

The Fur Dressers’ action preceded 
by a few days the Arts, Sciences & 
Professions Council natl. exec. com- 
mittee’s appeal to all ASP chapters to 
support the Wells clemency campaign, 
to all members to ‘write Gov. Knight 
“requesting executive clemency” and 
take Wells’ case up “with friends, 
ehurch, civic and trade union groups.” 


The first eastern Wells committee, 


making information and speakers on 
the case available in New York, has 
been set up as the West Harlem Wells 
Committee (3609 Broadway, N. Y.C. 31; 
Mrs. Lucille King, chairman). 


WESTERN LABOR ROUSED: In Cali- 
fornia, formation of a Los Angeles 
Youth Division of the Wells Defense 
Committee was announced by Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass, chairman. The Reli- 
gious Commitee for Defense of Wesley 
Robert Wells got 110 ministers and 
rabbis to sign an appeal ‘on religious 
and moral considerations.” 


A trade union committee includes the 
San Francisco divn. Intl. Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
Warehouse Local 6; Los Angeles ILWU 
Warehouse Local 26 and Longshore 
Local 13; exec. board of the Pile Driv- 
ers; Carpenters Local 34; L. A. Painters 
Local 116; Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers Local 700; Furniture Workers Local 
576; United Electrical Workers Local 
1421. The Trade Union Committee to 


Save the Life of Wesley Robert Wells 
can be reached at 228 McAllister St., 
Room 211 (UNderhill 1-3184), San Fran- 
cisco; 326 W. 3d St. (MAdison 6-5121), 
Los Angeles 13; 700 2ist St., Oakland. 


DOCTOR INTERCEDES: Among com- 
munications to the Governor from men 
who participated in some way in Wells’ 
conviction, one came from Dr. Burt F. 
Howard, prison psychiatrist at the time 
of the cuspidor episode, another from 
Dr. Marcel Frym, director of Crimin- 
ological Research and faculty member 
of the U. of S. California and of L.A. 
State College. Howard wrote that if 
Wells is executed, 


“|... now that the Supreme Court has 
refused to intervene, I shall feel that 
I am partly to blame for his death 
unless I can persuade you to issue a 
pardon. 

“The ...cuspidor episode would 
never have happened if the prison 
authorities had acted promptly and 
favorably on my written report fol- 
lowing my interview with Wells. 
What I should have done in my cap- 
acity as prison psychiatrist would 
have been to obtain a personal] in- 
terview with the Warden to give him 
immediate understanding of my find- 
ings. ... [Wells] was conditioned at 
an early age of orphaned childhood 
to courageously resist ‘jimcrow’ while 
struggling to make a precarious liv- 





ing. Unspeakable plots and cruelties 
practiced against him would have 
killed a weaker man. Racial hatred 
and legalistic red tape have robbed 
him of the consideration due a hu- 
man being.” 

Dr. Frym, an appointed member of 
the State Atty. Gen.’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for Crime Prevention, wrote 
that while he did “not usually respond 
to requests for intercession in cases of 
impending execution,” he felt he should 
do so in Wells’ case. After reviewing 
the “series of prison riots” throughout 
the country, quoting criminologist Prof. 
Austin McCormick that “many riots 
were not primarily due to the danger- 
ous state of mind of inmates but to 
bad conditions in these prisons,’ Dr. 
Frym wrote: “I, therefore, most re- 
spectfully request the granting of exec- 
utive clemency for Wells.” 
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A fine reporter tells how 
a new society is born 


y" Daybreak in China, Basil 
Davidson pictures the rapid 
and complete transformation 
from a feudal to a modern 
seciety that China has been 
undergoing. for example, he 
presents a picture of land re- 
form in action; such stagger- 
ing facts on agriculture as the 
doubling of irrigated land since 
1949 and the increase in grain 
production to the degree that 
the Chinese could send sur- 
plus grain to starving neigh- 
bors in India; the vast increase . ; 
in industrial production and the exciting transformation 
productivity of labor, enabling taking place in drama, motion 
China to manufacture ma- pictures and literature. 
chinery to build “big and com- A CHANGING LIFE:  David- 
plex modern factories’; such son had. the advantage of a 
eloquent figures as the publi- perspective developed through 
cation in 1951 of 776 news- long and sympathetic knowl- 
papers and 6,000 books in a edge of colonial and sem!- 
total of one billion copies; and colonial Africa, and through 
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BASIC PAMPHLETS ON CURRENT ISSUES — No. 7 ! 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


Challenge To McCarthy 


5c per copy 
An indispensable document in the battle against McCarthyism, 


Dr. Lamont challenges the right of Joseph McCarthy’s 
committee to question him about his political beliefs, asso- 
ciational activities and ‘personal affairs. 

In this first-hand account of his appearance before the 
committee, he tells why he refused to answer on the 
grounds of the lst Amendment and the separation of powers. 

The pamphlet includes Dr. Lamont’s full legal statement 
before the McCarthy committee and Dr. Albert Einstein's 
original letter on Congressional inquisitions. 


Other BASIC PAMPHLETS 
No. 3. The Humanist Tradition No. 4 Effects of American Foreign Policy 
No.5. Back to the Bill of Rights No. 6. The Myth of Soviet Aggression 


Please order above pamphlets by number, enclosing Se per copy, 
50c for 12 copies, or $1 for 30 copies, from BASIC PAMPHLETS, 
Dept. 598, Bex 42, Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 














LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, by special arrangement with the 
Publishers has just secured a limited number of copies of 
GIANT IN CHAINS, by Barrows Dunham. 


Professor Dunham was Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Temple University when he wrote this book. 
Chosen as Libérty- Book Club’s June Selection, GIANT IN 
CHAINS was soon completely sold out and we have been 
unable to meet the demand for this excellent book. 


GIANT IN CHAINS 


By BARROWS DUNHAM 


DAYBREAK IN CHINA 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 
(or any two books checked below) will be yours 


FOR ONLY $1.64 on joining Liberty Book Club 


Send no money — Mail coupon today 








LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 W. 23rd Street, New York 11 


Enroll me as a member of Liberty Book Club. Send me, at 
once, the two books checked below, one of them being my BONUS 
for joining. Bili me only $1.64 plus (25c mailing and handling, 
add Sc tax in N Y.C.) for both. I agree to accept four books per 
year No other obligation. Send me monthly Liberty Book Club 
News, so I cam decide if [ want the selection described. 


(tj GIANT IN CHAINS 
by Barrows Dunham 





() PASSION OF SACCO & VAN- 
ZETTI, by Howard Fast 
DAYBREAK IN CHENA oO DAUGHTERS & SONS 
by Basil Davidson by Kung Chueh & Yuan Ching 
THE NEGRO IN CIVIL WAR [] DIPTE: TOWARD the STARS 
by Benjamin Quarles by Martin Andersen Nexo 
REPORT ON SO. AFRICA C] DITTE: DAUGHTER OF MAN 
by Basil Davidson by Martin Andersen Nexo 
C) COOLIE OTS FOLLY TO BE WISE 
by Mulk Raj Anand by Lion Feuchtwanger 
oO THE SOUTHPAW CC] BEL AMI 
C 


ml 


by Mark Harris by Guy de Maupassant 
SLAVE MUTINY ] ROSE AND CROWN 
by William A, Owens by Sean O'Casey 
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his glimpse—on his way to 
China—of socialist develop- 
ment among Europeans and 
Asians in the Soviet Union. He 
was able to recognize quickly 
the key issues and disregard 
those that are transitory and 
irrelevant, give a wealth of 
facts with brevity and clarity. 


Davidson pictures China as 
a place where the people—as 
a Chinese friend told him— 
“are changing their country 
from old ways to new ways, 
from bad to less bad and even 
to good and very good.” 


A DEFINITION: In a style al- 
ways lucid and often poetic, 
Davidson analyzes such pre- 
vailing terms as the Common 
Program, Criticism and Self- 
Criticism, finds that “the word 
liberation . . means to the 
Chinese the liberation of pro- 
ductive and creative energy 
among millions of people who 
are beginnine to know their 
own strength and their own 
ability for the first time.” 


After reading this book, it is 
impossible not to agree with 
Davidson’s conclusion: “Here 
{in China] it is no longer fatu- 
ous or foolish to confide in the 
destiny of man... to see that 
the ancient promise of peace 
and goodwill to all men on this 
earth is not meaningless. ... 
If the Chinese revolution has 
ail) inner message for the rest 
of us... it is this, and this 
above all: that man is esond 
by nature.” —K. G. 
DAYBREAK IN CHINA, by Basil 

Davidson. Jonathan Cape, Lon- 

don; 191 pp. A February Liberty 

Book Club selection. (See LBC 

ad, below, for special offer.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 





DAWN OF A GREAT 
PROJECT 


GREAT CONSTRUC.- 
TION WORKS OF 
COMMUNISM 


VOLGA DON CANAL 


(with many photos) 


These three booklets tell how the 
dreams of the Soviet people have 
come true; of man’s great victory 
over Nature. Total 330 pp. 


Ali 3 for only $1 


Soviet Literature 


Novels, plays, critical essays, 
cultural life of the U.S S.R. 
Monthly. Annual Sub, — $3.50. 


For Only $1 we will send post- 
paid 4 issues for 1953, Order 
Now while the supply lasts! 
IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 
22 E. 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


_ 











PLAY GUITAR 


OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill.” “Irene.” pop tunes, 
biues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies . . even if 
you don’t know a single note 
now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 
od, $3 for Piano Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St.. N. ¥. 25 
‘eI! “The Weavers Sing,” 
FREE! exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg. $1.25) if you 
act NOW. 





ASP GROUP LAUNCHES "VENTURE" 
Writers in workshops 


OR the uncounted multitude of aspirants to recognition as 

writers, and for all who take an interest in writing as a craft, 
a very 200d 25c worth ($1 a year) is guaranteed in Venture, which 
the “writers’ workshops” of the Arts, Sciences & Professions 
Council (35 W. 64th St., N.¥.C. 23) have just launched as a 
quarterly. Of several similar enterprises by unknown progressive 
writers in recent years, Venture is by far the best. Its 68 pages 
of stories and poetry are carefully edited, the material being 
chosen by quality standards and not in the always forlorn hope 
that “progressive” content will somehow compensate for poor 
craftsmanship. 

The ASP workshop is a lively group, with an approach to 
paper and typewriter which is far from amateurish. To show 
how it functions as a sort of mutual-aid team, Venture publishes 
transcripts of two discussions they had on manuscripts. 


STRAIGHT TALK: One is about a Spanish civil war story in 
Venture, and the reader learns of changes made in the story as 
a result of various criticisms. The other is about a soap-opera 
episode (not published) written by a workshop member; the 
group entered with gusto into the problems of writers who could 
do something better, forced by economics into writing stuff that 
(as this author admits) “is strictly commercial, cliche—it has 
to be. to get sold.” A workshopper named Ben, who we are told 
“ig angry at the world for letting him become a successfully 
retired advertising executive,” complains: “It’s a soap opera with 
not enough mush in it, not enough gush, not enough soap. ... It 
should be good; lousy, but good.” Earl, another workshopper, 
calls his colleague’s effort “rotten junk, and the frightening thing 
about it is that it sounded very successful, all the prospects 
for success.” 

With their obviously genuine zest for good writing, the work- 
shoppers are mature enough not only to give and take such 
frank criticism, but to let the world in on “the sound and fury of 
25 to 30 unharnessed souls wrestling with a new piece of work.” 
Some of the first batch of results does a good deal more than 
justify the method and Venture’s modest claim that the “firsts” 
it publishes “might well belong to important writers of the not- 
so-distant future.” —C. B. 
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“Why, it’s Senator McCarthy with a subpena.... Have you 
been pushing for a wage increase, Henry?” 





RECORDS 


MEMORIAL ALBUM. 
EMANUEL H. BLOCH 


Recorded on Sept. 22, 1953, in Detroit 
speaking on the 
"HERITAGE OF THE ROSENBERGS” 

This stirring speech recorded on two 10 in. Long Playing 
Records with photo of Emanuel Bloch on album cover. 
SPECIAL OFFER: $3.50 pitts 50c for postage and handling 

ORDER NOW FROM: 
LIBERTY RECORDS 4097 Grand Av., Detroit 38, Mich. 
\——— — —<—— _ — 
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Buy With Confidence Margaret Nowak 
trom GENERAL INSURANCE 


SID ROSEN 7525 Wykes TE 4-0073 
. Liability @e Auto e Fire e Work- 
HAYES JEWFLRY men’s Comp, e Parcel Post 


15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. } 
at Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 } 


AAA AAA 


Burglary @ Storekeepers Ins 
Garage-Owners combination. 
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Spotlight on corruption 


Corruption is taken by most people to be as much a part of 
the ety as neon lights and traffic jams— and as inevitable. Peri- 
edically @ government committee lifts a corner of the carpet and 
‘shows the rotten underpinning, then covers it up «gain. 

Currently the N.Y. press headlines the fortunes mace by high 
siate officials out of racket-ridden race tracks. A few years ago 
enother commission piled up reams of testimony on graft in almost 
every cepartment of the city. The books were.closed and few know 
thet most of those implicated are still at their jobs. 

The GUARDIAN in this series undertakes to piece together the 
story of the rule by tin-horn; show the cost in millions of dollars 
dvamed from schools, hospitals, day-care certers into politicians’ 
pockets while City Hall pleads barkruptcy; trace the conspiracy 


of big business, 
parties to hog-tie labor, 


By Elmer Bendiner 
«(Virst of a series) 
= X-MAYOR James J. Walker 
once said: “A reformer is a 
guy who rides through a sewer 
in a glass-bottomed boat.” 

The view from the boat is 
filled with animal life, includ- 
ing pclitical bosses who buy 
and sell judges, racketeers who 
buy and seil policemen, police- 
men who buy and sell protec- 
tion, ward-heelers who buy and 
vell votes. Utility company in- 
spectors are hatched in the 
EBEorough President’s office, 
spawned by bosses. Big business 
and the underworld dine to- 
gether and men come out of 
prison to become the body- 
guards of politicians. 

Great sharks and little suck- 
er-fish prey on schools and 
hospitals and turn even snow 
to money. Race-track mobsters 
mate with elder statesmen in 
the sewer. The life-cycle of a 
politician can be traced from 
minnowhood in the election 
district to a legislator’s seat in 
Albany. The view is picturesque 
but not exotic, for this poli- 
tical sewer is—‘the house we 
live in.” 
JUDGESHIPS—$20,000: A law- 
yer, who operates in the sewer 
and makes no bones about it, 
ence told this reporter that 
when he gets his judgeship 
appointment he will be a genu- 
inely independent administra- 
ior of justice owing no man 
anything. He added: “I'll pay 
for it in cash.” 

Such a transaction was neat- 
ly chronicled before the N.Y. 
State Crime Commission by 
Frank J. Dufficy, a former Asst. 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


Camp Wyandot 


MOUNT TREMPER, N.Y. 
An interracial, nan-sectarian, 
non-profit camp where children 
ef atl backgrounds work and 
play in harmony: Trained Staff. 


Boys & Girls 8 to 16 
@ Work Program for Older Campers 
@ 3, 6 and 9 Week Periods 
@ Moderate Rates 
Rich Intercultural Program 
Ail Sports, swimming, boating, 


trips, arts & crafts, music, 
dance & dramatics. 


Now Registering at: 
49 E. 19th St. AL 4-8257-8 











YEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count 
INTERRACIAL: Boys & Girls 4-12 

Professionally trained staff 
All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool. Farm ani- 
mals, woodcraft, painting, €er- 
amics, music, folk & square 
dancing, nature study, trips. 

Moderate Rates—Neo Extras 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Sarah Riedman 
1066 Park PI., Bkiyn. PR 2-0325 











the underworld and the machines of beth big 


U.S. Atty. who in 1947 took a 
taxi-ride with the then Tam- 
many district leader William 
Connolly. Connolly offered Duf- 
ficy the nomination for Muni- 
cipal Court judge in the 4th 
District. Dufficy later reported: 

“He [Connolly} said it had 
always been the arrangement 
in the club and the other clubs 
that when a district leader had 
a nomination’ for Municipal 
Court Judgeship to give out, 
that the one who got the nom- 
ination would give the district 
leader at least one year’s salary 
1$15,000] plus a campaign fund 
of at least $5,000.” 


“NICE TO BE LOADED”: 
Dufficy said he wouldn't buy. 
The nomination then went to 
Cornelius McNamara. Several 
Gays later Dufficy ran into 
Connolly at a banquet. Dufficy 
said: “I understand you have 
a beautiful new automobile. It 
must be nice to be loaded.” 

Connolly: “It didn't cost me 
anything. That was McNam- 
ara’ss money that paid for 
that.” (McNamara’s money was 
also involved in a bar that 
Connolly bought and a size- 
able bank Joan.) 

Cornelius D. McNamara is 
now associate justice of the 
Municipal Court, 4th District. 


HIGH COURT — $100,000 UP: 
The price of a Supreme Court 
nomination was $100,000 ten 
years ago, has gone up since. 
The law provides for judicial 
conventions with delegates 
nominated at the party pri- 
maries. This is the way the 
machine drives over them as 
told by two expert drivers, one 





® PHOENT@E RA, NN. 

An Interracial tome. Whe: € 

PAu Children Live end Grow 

7 Happily Together 

Y Co-Ed Ases 6 thru 16 
Seporate Work Comp for Teenagers 
Rounded program. Experienced 
well-trained staff. Leke swim- 
ming & boating. All] sports. Rich 

Pcultural program Exploratory 
trips. 

NORMAN STUDER, Director 
B36 King St, N. ¥. | OR 5-405 
Showing ef CAMP COLOR EILM 

Saturday, March 20—at 4 p.m. 4 
Dass E. tith St. ¢het. 2 & 2 AW) 


PRETECRS OV 








On Sylvan Leke, N.Y. ) 
Girle and Boys, Ages €-16 ( 
S$ week senson—$350 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 
(A Children’s Camp 
) progressive Jewish 
with interracial living. 
Full program of land and water 
( 


combining 
education 


sports. Cultural theme: 300 yrs. 


ee 


) of Jewish contributions te 
) American democracy portrayed 
( thru song, dance and play. 
Adult accommodations at ) 
CAMP LAKELAND \ 
( New Vork Officec: 1 Union “q. W. ( 
( Al. 53-6283 New York @ity 3 ( 
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TWO OF GOV. 
Former Judge Joseph H. Proskauer and former 
Commissioner Edward Mulrooney, of the Steite Crome Commission. 


Democrat, one Republican: 

Abraham Rosenthal, former 
Democratic district Jeader of 
the Fourth AD, was asked by 
the State Crime Commission to 
explain how candidates for 
judgeships were offered to the 
convention. He answered: “I'd 
say they are presented there 
by the county Jeader of the 
Democratic Party to the con- 
vention.” 

Q: “Then what happens?* 

Rosenthal: “Then he’s nom- 
inated.” - 

Q: “Have you ever known it 
io happen that the slate as 
presented by the county leader 
was not adopted by the con- 
vention?” 

Rosenthal: 
knowledge.” 


“Not to my 


Republican county leader in 
the Bronx John J. Knewitz was 
asked about GOP judicial con- 
ventions: “That's all ¢ut and 
Gried, and you know what's 
coming out of it- before the 
convention meets?” 

Knewitz: “I presume it is.” 





DEWEY’S CRIME BUSTERS 


N.Y. City Police 


Q: “It always comes out that 
way?” 

Knewitiz: “Always that way.” 
“NUISANCE & HEADACHES": 
Knewitz illustrated: net only 
the parallels between the Dem- 
ocratie Party and the GOP, but 
how they worked in tandem. 
Knewitz was appointed Com- 
missioner of Records of the 
Bronx Surrogaie’s Court in 
1918 by two Democratic judges. 
He held on to his post through 


Democratic and Republican 
administrations and is still 


Commissioner of Records: 

The State Crime Commission 
probed his attitude toward the 
rank and file in the clubs: 
“You make very little effort to 
recruit new members?” 

Knewitz: “If they want to 








RESORTS 
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Camp Midvale 


' Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2560 

§ Cecperative, interracial camp 

j OPEN EVERY WEEK-END 

t SATURDAY, MARCH 27: 
Ist Annual Dance of the Metro- 
politan Recreation Assn. 

t Entertainment - Activities 
Make your reservations now i 








Comm ame — JACK SCHW ARTI Seng 


LABEN HOTEL 
in LAKEWOOP 


FREB ICE SKATING FOR OUR 
GUESTS ON OUR OWN 
ARTIFECIAL “INK, 

Monmouth Av., Lakewood, 
LAkewood 6-6819 - 1222 












INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


4)) kinds of insurance, includ- 
ing automobile, fire, life, 
compensation, etc. 


799 Broadway © GR 5-3826 








Different, But Momelike 
Shachlik, Beef Stroganoff, 
Petato FPaneakes & other tasty 


ALEX'S 


Russian & American Dishes. 
69 W. 16th St. (at 6th Av.) 
DENNER $1,.30-$1.75 


Open 12-11 pm. Tues-Sun. 








ty Porton 


Usually $189 
Save $80 


FOAM RUBBER 
FILLOW-BACK 


Custom-Made 
Big Fabric Selection 
2 Rubber Cushions 


Open Ever. & Sai. to € 
Thure 9 
























Fei. 1919 


169 E.33St., NYC MU 5-5199 


come in and 
with me.” 

Q: “But I think you told us 
when members joined the club, 
they always want something.” 

Knewitz: “That’s the main 
reason fer joining a club.” 

Q@: “The more you have, the 
moze nuisance and headaches 
you get?’ 

Knewitz: “Surely.” 


PEIKER PAYOFFS: Prime 
heacache for political ma- 
chine rivers is the payoff. 
Everyone from a block captain 
who gathered 50 votes to the 
Gisizict leader must be paid— 
aH out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 
The deserving head of.a large 
family who guarantees his 
relatives’ voies may get a job 
as a clerk at election time, or 
several Gays’ work when it 
snows. The District Leaders’ 
prices are high; for him the 
judicial system is an orchard 
full of plums. 

The courts provide many of 


join, it’s all right 






the 462 “exempt” jobs (exempt 
from all civil service require- 
ments) and the 14,000 “pro- 


visional’ appointments—alleg- 
ecly temporary to keep them 
cut ef civil service regulations, 
bui actually of indefinite ten- 
cependent on the em- 
ph ye's Ps bili iles to ingratiate 
hisnself with the machine. Tax- 
payers pay over $33 million 
annually to these people. 
MONEY FOR NOTHING: A 
job as court attendant or court 
clexk can pay off small-fry. 
The salaries for the most part 
are good, ranging as high as 
$16250 for general clerk in 
Brocklyn Supreme Court. Sten- 
ographers can get $9,000 a year 
and confidential clerks, $13,350. 
But the big-timers can't afford 
to have a nine-to-five job at 
any pay. These are cut out to 
be judges’ secretaries where 
the work can be negligible, the 
salaries handsome. 

As of two years ago, 29% of 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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| prize modern 


Were proud — the pride ; 
of accomplishment —for 
it is truly an achteve- 
ment to bring to you this ! 
mew hand webbed chair : 
at such a modest price. — 
Place it at any angle—in 
any room — note the ; 
graceful), flvid lines. Here - 
is the rare combination | 
of unusual freshness of . 
design and the same 
expert craftsmanship — 
found tn our Prize Mod- ; 
ern ceilcetion—that will : 
appeal to the most dis- 
cerning. Available in wal- 
nut and blonde birch— 
muted natural webbing. 
Recker alsa available— 
slightly higher. 

WWC-66 


29.95 


Lounge choir 
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2 
&, 
= 
“_amilow-thielle h 
856 LEX. AV. TR 99-1171 =} 
2 Free delivery NYC. Free Me 
: catalogue, fabric samples | | 





Encl. 26c; postage, hand- 
ling. Decorator. Service 
Available. Free parking. 
Open Thurs. ti] 9 pm. ' 
4 Set. tH] € p.m. Fal 
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Cameros Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.¥.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 
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CALENDAR 


“THE McCARRAN ACT: Is It De- 
stroying Our Liberties?"—forum at 
8:15 this Sun. evening, March 14, 
Holy Trinity Gym, 157 Montague 








St.. Boro Hall, B’klyn. Speakers: 
Dr. John Paul Jones, American 
Civil Liberties Union; Miss Olive 


O. Van Horn, National Committee 
to Repeal the McCarran Acts; Prof. 
Royal W. France, attorney-at-law, 
Admission free 





YOU'RE THE EDITOR at our new 
Writing Out Loud, this Sunday, 
March 14, 8:30 p.m., at ASP, 35 
W. 64th St. Your opinion decides 
acceptance, rejection of two new 
pieces for second issue of Venture, 
popular ASP Writers’ Workshop 
magazine. (Dr. Henry P. Fairchild 
says: “Venture is fresh, vital!’) 
Meet the authors, give your reac- 
tion to first issue. Free refresh- 
ments, social. Contribution: 60ce. 
BAZAAR—Polish Labor Press. Polish 
artcraft, Bargains Galore, Delicious 
Food. Also Program. An opportun- 
ity you can’t afford to miss. Sat & 
Sun., March 13 & 14. Polonia Club, 
219 Second Ay. (nr, 14th St.) 


FORUM: LITERATUDE AND THE 
PEOPLE. Second in a series, “Poetry 
and the People—Burns, Blake, 
Wadsworth and Shelley,” by Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein, author of 
“The Great Tradition in English 
Literature: From Shakespeare to 
Shaw.” At ASP Galleries, 35 W. 
64th St. (SU 7-4677), Sun. evening, 
March 21, 8:30. Single lecture $1. 
ASP ART DIVISION presents “A 
Letter to a Georgia Mother.” a 
documentary film on migratory as- 
ricultural workers plus a speaker 
from the Committee of Friends of 
the South. Fri., March 12, 8:30 
p.m., at 35 W. 64th St. Cont.: Tdc. 


“THE BIG LIE ABOUT THE LIT- 
TLE WOMAN.” Hear Viola Brothers 
Shore, writer for movies, stage, TV. 
This Sun., March 14, 7:30 p.m. Dis- 
cussion, social. Adm. free. Youth 
Comm. Greenwich Village ALP. 
28 Greenwich Av. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














DON'T WAIT—COME NOW. Gold, 
platinum, diamond and antique 
costume jewelry. warge selection of 
Silverware, also remodelling and 
repairing of jewelry. Clara & Irving 
Gavurin, 22 W. 48th St., Room 
1103. CO 5-1881 


PLANNING A 





FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udeli), 26 E. 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 





HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 

your old radio console 

into a modern instrument 

VECTOR LABS 

217 3d Av., N. Y¥. C. 3. GR 3-7686 

UNCLAIMED RUGS—$15 and up. 

Attractive Wilton carpet 27 inch 

width now $1.90 yd. Blue Chinese 

rug $120; Karastan beautiful Per- 

sian design $165. Twist Broadloom 

$6.95 yd. Open to 6:30. BROADWAY 

CARPET SERVICE, 1968 AMSTER- 

DAM AV. (157th St.) WA 17-4900... 


TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 
storm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames, Liberal discount to readers. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’kiyn. GL 2-3024 











TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


Phytiis 
Handwrought silver jewelry gifts 
Start at $4.80, tax incl. 175 West 
4th Street, N.Y.C. Daily noon to 
8 p.m. OR 5-8287. 





REALITY discussed in EVENING 
OF ART CRITICISM. Hear ED- 
WARD MELCARTH, painter, mural- 
ist, teacher, one of 19 top young 
American artists chosen for Life 
Mag. story. Audience invited to 
bring original works for criticism 
Fri., March 19, 8:30 p.m. Cont. 50c. 
Art Division, ASP, 35 W. 64th St. 





FILM DIVISION GOES SQUARE! 
Irwin Silber calls the square dances 
at our Weekly Surprise Party. So- 
cial, refreshments and a_ surprise 
package at ASP Galleries, 35 W. 64th 
St. Sat., March 13, 9 pm. Cont. $1. 


“THE NEW CHINA’ 
Thrilling film in technicolor. 2 
showings, 7:30 & 9:30 pm. Sat. & 
Sun., March 13-14. Cont. 75c. 5th 
A.D. Club ALP, 220 W. 80th St. 
(nr. Bway). 


West Brooklyn Jewish 
Young Folksingers 
CONCERT OF WORLD FOLK MUSIC 
Directed by Guy Carawan 
Guests: 

* PETE SEEGER ¥ 
Ralph Sanchez & Carebe Dancers 
Sat., March 20—8:30 pm 
Boro Pk. Lyceum 133742d St... BkKlyn 
Admission: $1.20 
Turmoil in Middle East, a discus- 
sion of social unrest behind the 
“NAGUIB REVOLUTION” in Egypt. 
Lecture by Lou Scott. Fri.. March 
19, 8 p.m. 863 Broadway (17th St.) 
Auspices: American Socialist. Con- 

tribution: 35c 
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SERVICES 








MERCHANDISE 





AF-FM RADTO—Chassis Rated Tops. 
Reg. $54.95. SPEC. $39.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking. 











LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
REAPERS. Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TR 9-1171 





40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house. We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thoOusanas 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yds. ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUGCRAFPT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6. Thurs. eve. and 
Sat. by appointment only. 


SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
service, large and small jobs, city 
and country, short notice or plan 
ahead. occasional long distance Jobs 
accepted. UN 4-7707. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 
Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
ity. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. Also 
Refinishing. HI-FI radio cabinets 
to specifications. Pictures (25% 
discount) & frames. Free estimate. 

BERAN-ORBAN, 22 Astor Pl. 
OR 4-6123. Open Mon. to Sat. 9-5. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 





FINE FOURS 
Fur coats of every description. 
Also mink stoles, jackets and capes 
at 8 savings. Expert Remodelling 
and Repairing or converting your 
old fur coat to fur-lined cloth coat, 
jacket or stole 

MAX KUPERMAN 








214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 


by my 20 years experience Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
for Winter and Spring Affairs. Let 
us plan that special occasion in 
temple, home or office. Anywhere in 
metropolitan area. ES 3-9490. 








BENDIX-THOR-MONITOR 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
bought and sold. 

WASHCO — GE 4-4228 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MUL'TIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square _ AL 5-8160 


UNWANTED 
Permanent 


HAIR REMOVED 


Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


CUSTOM SLIP COVERS 
Cotton prints,, imported linen. Up- 
holstering—chair and sofa bottoms 
repaired at home. Ted Archer, in- 
terior decorator, 146 S Nicholas 
Av. Riverside 9-9525. 








TV SERVICE & INSTALLATION 
Manhattan & Bronx only 
AARON SCHNEIDER MAN 

WA 3-1370 WA 8-5877 


How the big machines operate 


7 big-party machine in New York is not 

geared for discussions of platform or prin- 
ciple. There is no mechanism for it. Block cap- 
they glad-hand 
them, buy them or bully them. 

Except in rare moments when great popular 
movements, stemming from outside the party, 
shake the nation down to each household, the 
machine goes about its business with scarcely 
a nod to issues. This is how it works: 


tains don’t persuade votes; 


Clubhouse democracy 


There are clubhouses, but clubs rarely meet. 
A Democratic or Republican clubhouse is a 
headquarters for dispensing minor favors that 
buy votes at election time: the fixing of a park- 
ing ticket or reprieve from jury duty. It is a 
place to buy influence with a judge or get a 
job if it’s small enough to be handled at the 


club level. 


The enrolled rank-and-file is allowed only 
one chance to express itself, and there are ade- 
quate safeguards to see that it can never say 
Primary Day enrolled party 
members are allowed to vote for county com- 
mitteemen. Theoretically a slate of committee- 
men is committed to a certain candidate for 
district leader, the real first sergeant of the 
machine. The candidate for leader does not 
appear on the ballot. Often the committeemen, 
allegedly committed to him, are not certain of 
who he is since the last minute jockeying may 
not be completed by Primary Day. 


too much. On 


Primaries 


Primaries are customarily held in the mid- 
summer dog days, and evoke little enthusiasm. 
In 1952 an average of 6.9% of eligible Demo- 
crats voted in districts where there was no 


contest, 17.4% 


where there was one. The law 
stipulates a minimum of two committeemea 
per district. Actually the city is flooded wita 
them, making the committee unwieldly. There 


are 8,082 election districts in New York City 


Tammany !ea 


and more tnan 35,000 Democratic county com- 
mitteemen. The committee meets seldom and 
few committeemen attend. A quorum is 209. 
der Carmine DeSapio has said the 
biggest attendance at a county meeting’ he 
could recall was 4,500. The county committee- 
men serve mainly to designate the district 
leaders and these name the county chairman. 

Those are the real powers, in office before 
most of the rank and file know their names. 


Insulation against people 


The machine is well insulated against rank- 
and-file pressure. An insurgent without top 


backing finds it almost impossible to get near 


complex 


the driver’s seat. If he’s out to buck 
these are the hurdles he faces: 

To get on the primary ballot the commit- 
teemen who support him must meet a score of 
regulations. 
certain to contest designating petitions they 
don’t like. If they do, the matter goes to the 
Board of Elections which consists of four mem- 
bers chosen by the City Council on the recom- 
mendation of the two major political 
.machines in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
bosses can remove them almost at will.) Like 
good machine men the commissioners are un- 
likely to rule in favor of insurgents. 


he bosses 


The bosses are almost 


party 
(Party 


If a slate of insurgent committeemen did 


get on the ballot, win the primary, name their 
man as district leader, he still could not take 
cffice, under party rules, 
the whole county committee, which means tie 
reigning bosses, 


unless approved by 





Corruption 


(Continued from Page 9) 


all New York City district lead- 
ers, Democrat and Republican, 
were on the court payrolls. 
There are no particular re- 
quirements for the job, and in 
most cases, no particular job. 
(In all, 91% of the present 
district leaders in both parties 
either have or had some gov- 
ernment job. 


“NOT MUCH TO DO”: At a 
closed session of the Crime 
Commission, Democratic dis- 


trict leader Sidney Moses, once 
secretary of Tammany Hall, 
testified about his job as secy. 
to City Court Judge Lupiano: 

“Well, when the judge goes 
on the bench there is not much 
for me to do. Practically there 
is nothing for me to do when- 
ever he goes on the bench.” 

Q: “Do you keep very busy 
on the job?” ° 

Moses: “Who?” 

@: “You.” 

Moses: “No.” 

Republican leader 
George Fanelli told how he was 
recommended to his job as sec- 
retary to City Court Justice 
Parella by tne GOP county 
chairman; then he was asked: 

“You are not a lawyer, are 
you?” 

Fanelli: “No, sir.” 

Q: “You look up law?” 

Fanelli: “No, sir.’ 

Such secretary jobs pay a 
minimum of $5,200 a year. 
Fanelli still has his job with 
Justice Panella. 

A LEARNED JUDGE: 


district 


Judges 





TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 














mahogany. Refinishing repairing 

and polishing furniture in your 

home. Estimates free IN 9-6827. 

WOMAN, thoroughly experienced, 

reliable, will BABY Si. Days—part 

time only, evenings TR 2-7607. 
FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL MAHOGANY console 


‘table, extends seating ten, 855. Call 


STillwell 6-8546 Sun. am. week- 





EAST HOOK for a happy week or 
week-end. Skating, tobogganing, 
informal, continental cuisine, 60 
miles from N. Y C. Children wel- 
come. Lerman, R.D No. 2, Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y¥Y. Tel: BEacon 
9-4156. 











Vie Nuove, Rome 
“What crisis? In the U.S. 
everyone has an electric 
refrigerator.” 


have yet another slush fund 
at their disposal. They can ap- 
point special guardians, receiv- 
ers and referees who are well 
paid and are ordinarily re- 
quired only to play ball with 
the machine. Such plums are 
known as legislators’ specials. 
When reformers proposed to 
take politics out of judge-mak- 
ing, David W. Peck, presiding 
justice of the N. Y. State Appel- 
late Division (first dept.), com- 
mented: “But it [the judiciary] 
is a political institution.” 
Next week: 
institutions” seen 
glass-bottomed boat.) 


More “political 
fromthe 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


ROOM & KITCHEN (Manhattan) 
ideal for couple or 2 girls. Ex- 
cellent locatiun, 8th Av. subway. 
LOrraine 9-2742. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


HERESY.—The Rev. Claude Wil- 
liams of Helena, Ala, is fighting 
against dismissal from the Presby- 
terian Church which charges him 
with “heresy.” Hisl ifelong fight 
for the disinherited of the South, 
his development of a dynamic peo- 
ple’s interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, rae teld im Cedric Belfrage’s 
“A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE.” 
A few copies still available, $1.25., 
from Claude Williams, Rt. 1, Box 
268, Helena, Ais. : 





~~ - 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” 





New paper 
makes debut 
in Yorkville 


AST week Yorkville on Man- 

hattan’s upper east side had 
its own newspaper, the Geod 
Neighbor, a twice-a-montha 
four-page tabloid published by 
Vito Marcantonio. 


Yorkville with its population 
of 200,000 needed local cover- 
age, the paper pointed out, and 
in its first issue (Mar. 8) the 
Good Neighbor covered its beat 
quietly, competently in the tra- 
dition of a country weekly. 


The lead story described the 
roof leaks and general disre- 
pair in local schools, one of 
which was functioning before 
the Civil War. The paper re- 
ported preparations for the 
Yorkville basketball game be- 
tween the “old-timers” and 
the “junior varsity” of East 
Side House; the battle against 
evictions. Columns listed reli- 
gious services, noted the pres- 
ence of an underground stream 
of beer running from the local 
Ruppert’s brewery, told how to 
make Koenigsberger Klops and 
Spaetzle, and win workmen’s 
compensation. 


ANTI-DISPLACEMENT: In a 
Signed _ editorial, publisher 
Marcantonio warned that real 
estate interests threatened to 
make Yorkville residents “dis- 
placed persons” by tearing 
down the old houses and build- 
ing luxury apartments at fancy 
rentals. Lawyer Marcantonio, 
the paper reported, had just 
completed a year and a half 
battle to stave off dispossesses 
by Yorkville’s Gold Coast Re- 
alty Co., won rent refunds for 
150 tenants. 





Have you read 
“THE SPECTATOR”? 
A bright new columa 
on theater, films, TV 


See page 12 
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A GREAT AMERICAN MOVIE IS BORN 





‘Salt of the Earth’ opens im | New York 


By James Arenson 


A BEAUTIFUL and passionate 
movie ranking with the 
great Italian and French films 
of realism opened March 14. 
It is American-made, Ameri- 
ean through and through. Put- 
ting first things first, you must 
not only enter Salt of the Earth 
on top of your top-priority list 
if you’re within reach of the 
Grande Theater, on E. 86th St. 
east of Lexington Av.; you must 
tell all your friends about it. 
They and you will come out 
full of gratitude to the stout- 
hearted troupe that worked for 
more than two years, some- 
times against odds that seemed 
insurmountable, to write this 
piece of American film history. 
The history began with the 
formation of Independent Pro- 
ductions by a group of writers, 
technicians and artists whose 
integrity was too much for the 
Hollywood job-dispensers, 
frightened pygmies with souls 
frozen in the image of the dol- 
lar sign. It continued with long 
visits in 1951 and 1952 to a 
barren strike-bound miping 
strip in New Mexico by Michael 
Wilson, a 1950 Academy Award 
script winner (Place in the 
Sun), and the writing of the 
screenplay. The script was 
tested with the experts, picked 
apart by the miners and their 
wives, reworked till ready. 
THE STRIKE: Then, on the 
day in 1952-that the General 
took oath as President and the 
White House lawn became a 
putting green, the company 
arrived in Silver City, N.M., to 
make the film with the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union. 

The story was based on the 
15-month-long strike by a 
handful of miners, almost all 
of them Mexican-Americans, 
against Empire Zine Co. The 
strike was a saga, almost un- 
parallelled in our time, of hero- 
ism and growth in the face of 
economic warfare, brutality, 
tear gas, eviction, union raid- 
ing and discrimination. It end- 
ed in victory for the union— 
Local 890 of Mine, Mill—mainly 
because of the courage and in- 
genuity of the miners’ wives 
and sisters. It was a_ story 
which the GUARDIAN was 
proud to have brought to na- 
tional] attention in 1951 when 
the going was roughest for Lo- 
cal 890. 

Against this background, and 
woven into the strike story 
with the skill and tenderness 
of great artistry, is the story 
of a man and his wife and 
how they grew to a deep love 
through the painful struggle 
to understand what it means 
to share-and be equal. 


THE PLAYERS: For their ac- 
tors, director Herbert J. Biber- 
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JUAN CHACON and ROSAURA REVUELTAS 
“Together we can push everything up as we go... .” 


man and producer Paul Jarrico 
chose a small] group of profes- 
sionals and for the rest asked 
miners and their families to 
play themselves. The selection 
and training of the cast is a 
wonderful tale in itself. For 
one miner-actor, the actor- 
foreman was so lifelike that he 
blew his pari: “He gets me so 
damn mad I forget my Hines.” 

But this feeling was exactly 
what the director wanted. And 
it got so that no one batted an 
eye when El Biberman, as the 
east called him, shouted: 
“Magnificent! Do it again!” 

The experiment worked; the 
faith was vindicated. The cast 
js life-size and the salt of the 
earth. Where a man is awk- 
ward and slow of speech before 
the camera, so you feel he must 
be in reality. Where a woman 
is shy and burdened with the 
sorrows of privation in the film, 
so you feel she must be away 
from the camera’s eye. That 
is the great achievement of this 
film: it is real. 





C~ 
MAR, 12-14: SAHARA 
(1243) starring Humphrey Bogart 
-—Story of “Lulubelle,” an army 
tank that lumbers across the 
Libyan desert after the fall of 

Tobruk. 

“Rang-up action picture—helds 
ene enthralled."—N.Y Times. 

Mareh 19-21: 
“If HAPPENED ON FIFTH AV.” 
Fri., Sat., Sun. at 8:30 & 10 p.m, 
Members, 1; Non-Members — 
430 Gth Av. 

CLUB CINEMA ‘420 Sth Av. 
‘a J 








Prevent a new Balkan “Kérea”™! 
Rally for: 
Independence, Freedom & Peace 
for the Greek People 
on the 
ANNIVERSARY 
of 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE BDAY 
Hotel Capitel, Oak Room 
Fri., March 26 8:00 P.M. 
Speakers: Royal W. France, 
Howard Fast, Chris Nicholopoulis 
Entertainment Contribution 75c 
Sponsors: 

Council of Greek Americans, 
Greek Fur Workers Union Loc. 70 














SATURDAY, MARCH 20th 


Blouses, 
Leather Goods. 





Annual Spring Bazaar 
77 FIFTH AVENUE 
FRIDAY, MARCH 19—3:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
BARGAINS 


Dresses, Jewelry, Bags. 

Men’s Wear, Children’s Wear. 
DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FOOD 

National Council of Ameriean-Soviet Friendship 

ADMISSION FREE! 


SUNDAY, MARCH 21st 


Buy Your Easter Bonnet. 








THE WOMEN: The camera 
catches the land and the mine, 
the homes and the saloon. But 
above all it catches the people. 
In its developing picture of the 
women who change from suf- 
fering and worn slavies to 
proud and meaningful part- 
ners, Salt of the Earth must 
provide an uncomfortable and 
thought-stirring interlude for 
just about every man in the 
house. But the halting accept- 
ance by the miners of this 
partnership is more than com- 
pensation. 

In the leading role Rosaura 
Revueltas, a distinguishes Mex- 
ican actress, plays with breath- 
taking fire and passion. Hers is 
a face of grave beauty in re- 
pose which breaks into dancing 
sunlight when she smiles: a 
face that tells the whole story 
of Silver City. As her husband, 
Juan Chacon, president of Lo- 
cal 890, makes his first appear- 
ance as an actor. His perform- 
ance is remarkable. He brings 
to the screen the flesh-and- 
blood union sparkplug—proud, 
hot-tempered, stubborn, but 





Lift Every Voice 


PAUL ROBESON 
DR. EDWARD BARSKY 
LEON BIBB 
LAURA DUNCAN 
BOB & L. DeCORMIER 
LILLIAN GOODMAN 
ADA B. JACKSON 
CARL MARZANI 
CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 
AL MOSS 
LES PINE 
BILL ROBINSON 
PUERTO RICAN SINGERS 
BETTY SANDERS 
PETE SEEGER 
LEON STRAUS 
AL WOOD 


To End Discrimination 
in the Parkchester 
Housing Project 
FRIDAY EVE., 8 P.M. 


March 26th 


MANHATTAN 
CENTER 


34th St. & 8th Av. 
Tickets in Advance: $1.20 
At Door: $1.50 
Sponsored by the 
Brenx Ceunty American Laber 
Party, 1323 Boston Road, Bronx 











yielding in the end to the truth 
which is his only master. 


THE REALITY: There are 
other fine performances by Will 
Geer, as the sheriff, whose sar- 
donic head-scratching humor 
is a welcome relief; Henrietta 
Williams, as the leader of the 
women's picket line; Angela 
Sanchez, Clorinda Alderette— 
and Clint Jencks, playing his 
real-life role as international 
union organizer. The five-year 
Taft-Hartley prison sentence 
imposed on Jencks recently is 
a direct outgrowth of his lead- 
ership in the E-Z strike. 

Biberman’s direction is sim- 
ple and striking; Sol Kaplan's 
music is finely tuned to the 
action and exciting when it 
dominates the scene. Wilson's 
Script asks for a special trib- 
ute. It is lean and accurate, 
jolting in its honesty, and 
warm in its compassion. There 
is no waste. 


THE FUTURE: Threats on the 
floor of Congress, vigilante 
committees, fiery torches and 
deportation were used to try 
to halt Salt of the Earth. They 
failed. One year ago, even as 
Rosaura Revueltas returned to 
Mexico after 11 days’ detention 
by U.S. immigration authori- 
ties (forcing revisions in the 
production), the filming was 


completed. In reflection Miss 
Revueltas wrote: 
“It wasn’t a happy leave- 


taking. There were bitter mem- 
ories I could not leave behind. 
But I also carried home with 
me the spirit that had made 
this picture possible, the de- 
termination that would see it 
completed, and the inner as- 
surance that a handful of 
ignorant and frightened men 
could never prevent its being 
shown to the peoples of the 
world.” 

May we all help this testa- 
ment come true; there never 
has been a picture made in our 
America that needed showing 
more. 
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Performance stimulating and fluent 
- « « Written with color, taste and 
Jiterary awareness—Atkinson, Times 
Performances Nitely incl Sunday 
(exc. Mon. & Fri.) at 8:40 


“TIME OF STORM" 


Greenwich Mews Theatre 141 W. 13 St. 
For Reserv. call TR 3-4810 
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Films 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAPR 
HISTORY, Con‘ral Park W. at 
7th St. Madame Curie, 2 


t., Mar 13; Seven Little maichae 
Elephants & Red Hen, 4 pm. 
Wed., Mar. 17. Free. 

MUSEUM OF CIFY OF N. YY. 
Sth Av. & 102d St. Wheels Acreass 
Australia & A Day at Siher 
Springs, 11 am. & 3 pm _ Sat. 
Mar. 20. Free 

WASHINGTON ERVING LIBRARY, 
260 Irving Av, Bklyn. Peter and 
the Potter, 4 pm., Tues., Mar. 
16. Free. 

Music & Dance 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE: Chi- 
dren's Gilbert & Sullivan Mat-nee 
presented ky The Comic Opera 
Guild. 215 W. 23d St. 3:15 pm., 
Sun., Mar. 14. Children 506, 
adults $1.50. 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
Piayhouse Dance Company A!win 
Nikolais, director. Henry St. Piay- 
house, 488 Grand St. 3 p.m., Sun., 
Mar. 21. $1.25. OR 4-1100. 

MtSiC AND DANCE OF ISRNEL 
Fred Berk and Company, Ter- 
centenary of the arrival of the 
first Jewish settlers in New York. 
BElyn Museum, Eastern Parkway 
Vash. Av. Sat., Mer. 20, 3 pm. 
Free. (Children under 7 not ad- 
mitted ) 

Plays 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND, by Clore 
Tree Major Children’s Theaier, 
full length play. B’klyn Academy 
of Music, 30 Lafayette Av 3 
p.m., Sat, Mer. 20. All seats re- 
served. $1.50-90c. ST 3-6700. 

MERRY-GO-ROUNDERS in two dew 
story-ballets: Tyrolean Wedding 
(Austrian mountain celebration); 
Porest Adventure (capture of 
mountain lon); The CGioeps 
(pranks in younger ranks) YM- 
YWHA, Kaufman Auditorium, 92d 
St. & Lex. Av. Suns. 1:30 & 3:30 
p.m. Mar. 14 & 28. Reduced rates 
for blocks of 20 or more. $¢2-$1. 


Box Office: TR 6-2366. 
Miscellaneous 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BRANCHES: Parent Pre-School 
Group, films & talks: Let's Ge 
to a Movie & Baiti, 1:30 pm., 


Tues., Mar. 23. Arlington, 203 Ar- 
lington Av; Preface to a Life 
(film), 2 p.m., Wed., Mar. 17, F:at- 
bush, 9424 4th Av.; Welcome te 
Washingion, 2 pm, Tues., Mar 
16; Highlawn (film), 1721 W. 6th 
St.; Vou and Your Social Secur- 
ity, 2 p.m., Tues., Mar. 16, Sara- 
toza, 81 Hopkinson Av. Free. 
STORY HOURS: Museum of City of 
N. Y., 5th Av. & 103d St. Spring- 
time in N. Y., 2 pm., Sat., Mar, 
28; Bkivn Museum, Eastern PE- 
way & Wash. Av., Mar. 20, Sat., 


10:30 am.; Bkivn Children’s 
Museum, Bklyn Av. & Park PI. 
11:30 am., Sat.. Mar. 13 & 20 
Free 
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27th St. & Lexington Av. 
For Res.: MU 4-8693 
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CYANAMIDE 


A new play by Bert Marnik with the TEMPO PLAYERS 
Presented by the DAVENPORT THEATRE 


Wed. thru Sun. 
at 8:40 p.m. 


Admission by voluntary contribution. 
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IT’S HERE! THE PICTURE THEY DIDN'T WANT YOU TO SEE! 














> WUKLD PREMIEKE 
* Sun. Mar. 14, 8:15 p.m. 


86th ST. GRANDE 


East of Lexington Ave. 
Beers open 11:45 A.M. © ay 17” 


, Cont. Daily—Reg. Prices 
Beg. Mon., March 15th 
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powerful picture 
you've been 
waiting fo see! 


“SALT 
me EARTH 


- « « « The Picture Mollywood Gared Met Make! . . 


Written by Acedemy Award-Winners MICHAEL WILSOR 
Produced by PAUL JARRICO Directed by HERBERT J. BIBERMAMD 
Starring Mexicem ‘Oscar-winner’ Besavre Revucitoes 
end Mombert of the Mine, Mil end Smelter: Workers Uniew 


They couldn't 
stop this 
sensational film 
drama that 
dares tell the 
truth! You'll 
laugh...thrill... 
cheer the 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service. offering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 


Announcing a New Educational Toy Department 


With this issue Guardian Buying Service initiates an educational toy and game de- 


partment. 


Each month toys and activities for different age groups will be offered. The 


items have been selected by a leading child education expert, based on these principles: 


@ The toys are geared to challenge the 
imagination and 


child, stimulate his 
develop a creativeness, 


@ None of the toys are mechanical de- 
vices where the child is a passive on- 
be used again 


looker. The toys will 
and again, 


For Ages 4-7 


Three Lotto games to 
encourage word and 
object recognition. Two 
to six people may play. 
Played like 


r~ 
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SUPERSTAR ROTISSERIE-BROILER- 
BARBECUE-GRILLETTE 
Makes cooking quick and easy but 
retains quality of stove and oven 
cooking. Can be used as ordinary 
broiler; special attachments for bar- 
becuing steaks, chickens, roasts, 
spare ris, shishkebob, Grillette top 
for frying eggs, bacon, also bua 
warmer, etc. PLUS these special 
features: an automatic timer that 
turns off broiler when food is ready 
and rings bell to remind you; 3 
heat switch; double wall construc- 
tion; splatter shield with oven 
glass window; modern design; con- 
cealed motor; bakelite handle, 
Shipped Express. 

List Price 

$69.95 


Guard, Price 
$52.50 





ORDER HERE 
v 


desire to 


@ The toys appeal to the child’s innate 


build, construct and create, 


thus aiding mental and creative growth. 


centers, 








FARM LOTTO ....ppd. $1.25 


The toys have been selected for use in 
modern nursery schools and community 


For Ages 8 & Up 


o> * 


Ousic 


Tic-tac-toe on 3 dimensions. 
Object is to place 4 markers 
in a row in one of 5 possible di- 
rections. For 2-4 players. A fine 
family game 


The Lightweight, Portable Table 


of 1000 Year-Round Usess 











USE THE FOLD-A-WAY AS; 

© Extra Dining Table 

© Card and Game Table 

© Buffet Table 

* Picnic and Camping Table 
* Playroom Table 

* Sewing and Work Table 

© Counter and Display Table 


2 ft. x 3 ft. size 


Original All-Luminum 
FOLD-A-WAY TABLE 


Shipped Express 
(Pay co. shipping charges) 
List Price Guard, Price 


$21.95 $16.45 


The most useful, practical all-purpose table you've ever seen 
+» » for kitchen, dining room, playroom , 
workshop! The Fold-A-Way weighs only 19 pounds . 
supports over 800 pounds... Opens easily to full-size 2'x5’ 
top... 
storage in car trunk or closet! Sturdily made of heavy-duty 
airplane aluminum , 
strength! Order yours today... 


. » Office, store o¢ 


*e 
folds quickly to carry like luggage, or for easy 


- teinforced with steel for added 
» while they last! 
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Quantity 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Size, Color, Description 


Amount 























POSTAGE | 





Name 


Address ... 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


17 Murray St., N. ¥. 7 


TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
ali orders. Make checks, money 


orders payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 
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The world of Off-Broadway 


HE SIMULTANEOUS BLOSSOMING of 18 off-Broadway prw- 

ductions is no seasonal freak but a healthy sign of a living 
tradition. The non-commercial theater still springs out of the 
social scene. 


Almost 40 years ago the Little Theater movement was ini- 
tiated by anti-philistine amateurs. Today the torch is carried 
mainly by anti-fascist professionals. 


John Reed, Susan Glaspell, Eugene O'Neill and their friends 
took over the abandoned fish house on the Provincetown wharf, 
owned by Mary Heaton Vorse, not merely to stage an esthetic 
rebellion but to bring social truth into the theater. 


This same faith inspires people 
tougher. The movie studios and the 
works, knuckling to McCarthyism, 
have dropped many of their first- 
rate talents. Now these artists must 
find producers who will judge them 
by their work, not prejudge them 
by their attitude toward the cold 
war, conformity and Congressional 
committees. Those who function in 
independent theaters face a difficult 
uphill climb, but it is an honorable 
alternative to a toboggan-ride with 
reaction. 4 


N THIS NEW TREND the most 

successful undertaking has been 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. 
The laudatory reviews and_nation- 
wide attention have made possible 
a second company on tour, now 
playing Chicago. This enormous ap- 
peal is not accidental. From the 
early solo readings, through the 
casting of brilliant, sympathetic 
actors, to the organization of ticket selling, there was always 
present the consciousness of the rapport that must exist between 
the show and the public. 


today, only the battle is 
television and radio net- 























Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Look, Alfie—hold it up to 
the light and she’s dressed.” 


The enthusiasm of the audience is not based upon senti- 
mental loyalty to the blacklisted artists. Watching the sensitive 
performances, listening to the moving music, enchanted by the 
beauty of the production, they are lifted out of fear and pss- 
Simism; they experience a glow of hope and fellow-feeling,. 
It is understandable that a progressive group should appear in 
these works in these times. This too follows the fine tradi- 
tion of that band of Yiddish actors who, in their darkest hours, 
gave performances of Sholom Aleichem in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp. 


HE THEATRICAL SCENE has been enlivened by other off- 

Broadway productions, such as The Emperor’s Clothes, a story 
of a man’s heroism in a police state; Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, 
pointing up the fallacy of a rule by the elite: Mare Blitzstein’s 
new version of The Threepenny Opera, and Time of Storm, a 
pertinent play about the Salem witch-hunt. 


Not all off-Broadway productions achieve artistic stature 
nor enjoy great prestige, yet they reject the prejudices of com- 
mercial show business. Some do this by the nature of the plays 
they produce; some by assigning work to the most competent 
persons, regardless of their private views, or political associa- 
tions, or their color. 


This movement has gained momentum on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. In Los Angeles the former “showcases” to 
entice Hollywood job-givers are on the wane, and new groups 
plan productions for people, not for talent scouts. The GUAR- 
DIAN'’'s musical revue State of the Nation played to enthusiastic 
audiences. This should encourage a topical theate: for longer 
runs. 


And between New York and Los Angeles 
more small, independent, creative theaters 
1954 way of reaching American audiences. 


we should see 
burgeoning—the 
—Spectator 





CONGRATULATIONS 10 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


on its expansion to twelve pages. May this be a first 
step toward a GUARDIAN as thick as the N.Y. 
Times and with the circulation of Life Magazine. 


—A group of friends of the 
GUARDIAN from Bayside, N. Y. 








